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Do you realize— 


That every day 230,000 babies are 
born into the world, while only 170,- 
000 people die, leaving a new popula- 
tion increase of 60,000 souls a day? 

That considerably Jess than 60,000 
souls are being led to Christ every day 
at the present time ? 


The population of the world is 
growing faster than the church of 


the Lord Jesus? 


That there are 2,500,000,000 people 
in the world and over half of them 
have never heard the name of Jesus? 


That among 170,000 who die daily, 
over 100,000 die without any knowl- 
edge of Christ whatsoever ? 

That there are 200,000,000 people 
in Europe alone who have never laid 
their eyes on a Bible? 

That the United States has 250,000 
ministers, whereas only 18,000 Ameri- 
can Protestant missionaries are in the 
rest of the world? 


That world evangelism is the 


main job of the church and ought 
to be the prime concern of every 
Christian ?— 
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spectatoritis 


““ALL THE WORLD’S A STAGE and all the men and women merel 
y 
spectators.” 


Last fall I grunted my way through a fairly unsuccessful foot- 
ball season. There I sat with more than 50,000 other “participants” 
and squirmed my way through the opponent’s line, caught passes 
and dropped them, fumbled and recovered fumbles. All the while 
I sat in my seat and could not move five inches—we were squeezed 
in so very tightly. Furthermore, most of us could not have run the 
length of the football field without collapsing. And while we shouted 
bravely, “Harder, harder, hit ’em again, hit ’em again!” one tackle 
would have put us in the hospital for weeks. In fact a few of us 
died from heart attacks while watching a game. 


Now I am shouting my way through a basketball season. Again 
thousands of us are screaming and groaning while five competent, 
fit, and very tall young men are attempting to throw a ball through 
a hoop while five equally competent, fit, and tall young men try to 
prevent this from occurring. 


We are, of course, all sportsmen. We are reading the sports pages 
faithfully. And when the basketball season ends we will turn with 
equal enthusiasm to baseball. 


If we could restrict this attitude of “spectatoritis,” as it has been 
called, to athletic contests it would certainly not be a major prob- 
lem. Unfortunately, it seems that a strong case can be made to 
show that “spectatoritis” has affected most areas of our life. 


This is going to be a presidential election year. Major political 
decisions will have to be made. Our government is based upon the 
idea that all people should participate in these decisions. Of course, 
there are many such opportunities for participation. There are 


precinct caucuses and county conventions and there are preferential 
primaries in many states. All these are designed to give people the 


opportunity to share actively in the political life of their nation. 
Do they do it? Do you do it? Of course not! Rather, we sit on the 


sidelines and grunt and groan, shout and scream in the privacy 
of our homes while watching the political contest. Most of us are 
willing to stay up late on election night and watch the results of 
the election. A good many of us will even deign to vote—at least 
for president. But we don’t want to do any of the hard work that 
culminates in election day. 

We leave the hard work to a few professionals. We are willing 
to criticize these professionals. We are ready to call them names. 
We will talk disdainfully about dirty politics and rotten politicians. 
But that’s as far as our “participation” goes. Sitting comfortably 
in our easy chair in front of the TV set, we'll encourage our politi- 
cal team by shouting: “Hit ’em again, harder, harder.” In politics 
we won't even pay the $3.60 per game admission. This entertain- 
ment is supposed to be free. If somebody else contributes to a po- 
litical campaign we raise our eyebrows and worry about the cor- 
rupting influence of this money. 


But perhaps the one place where the disease is even more acute 
is in the life of the church. Christianity has become the spectator 
sport par excellence. And the bigger the church, the worse the 
disease. The minister is considered to be the professional Chris- 
tian, aided by some semi-pros in choir and Sunday school. 

Occasionally one goes to watch Christianity. Some real fans go 
once a week. Others can take it or leave it alone. They'll usually 
go to the big game on Easter Sunday. But then they go mostly for 
the “atmosphere.” How many members in a large congregation go 
all out in the practice of their faith? How many of us would qualify 
as followers of Christ in the New Testament sense? Oh, sure, we 
complain actively. We know what is wrong with the minister, the 
choir, and the Sunday school. We’ll do almost anything in the 
way of criticism—except help with the work ourselves. 


To grunt and groan from the sidelines is hardly responsible par- 
ticipation. In church and state we need more active players and 


fewer Monday morning quarterbacks. 
GeorcE W. ForreLi 
reprint from FRONTIERS 


YOUTH MAKE NEWS 


SHawaiilels 


Convention 


Hawaii 


While most leaguers were enduring 
their Christmas vacation wrapped in 
several layers of assorted woolens, 
Hawaii members were swimming, pic- 
nicking and enjoying moonlight strolls 
during breaks from the official business 
of their convention at sunny Hanalei 
on the island of Kauai. Approximately 
25 leaguers and adult advisors were 
present at the Hawaii Conference 
event. 

Patricia Pak, territorial president, 
was permitted to leave Tuberculosis 
Hospital long enough to attend the 
closing banquet. Vice President Grace 
Koerte served as presiding officer. 

Election of new officers was post- 
poned until the Spring Rally, to be 
held at Kailua on the island of Oahu. 
Maybelle Nakota, Dora Jane Manatan, 
and Lani Achor fill the present elected 
slots. 

Convention advisors were the Rev. 
Thomas Allport, pastor of Lihue 
Church; the Rev. Gene Vosseler, pas- 
tor of St. John’s Church; and Ann 
Pasjack, parish worker for the Lihue 
Church. 
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Shift in 


audio-visuals 


LL audio-visuals move to ULPH 


The United Lutheran Publication 
House is now handling orders for most 
of the audio-visuals formerly rented 
through the Luther League of America. 


Patricia Pak, Hawaii prexy 


Delegates at the Hawaii convention hold session—while most of LLA shovels snow. 


Reason for the switch is that re- 
quests for audio-visuals to be used by 
Luther Leagues had grown too volum- 


inous for the Luther League office to 


handle adequately. 
Only a-v’s that the LL office is rent- 


ing are: “This Way Out,” “A More 
Excellent Way,” a work camp film- 
strip, and slides of the LLA conven- 
tions. 


Orders for all other audio-visuals 


should be sent to the United Lutheran 


Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. Publication 
house rental prices will be charged. 
To facilitate service, any Luther league 
asking that the charge be billed, should 
give the name of its congregation in 
the order. 


| Maryland LL alumni dine 


| 


More than 150 people had to be 
turned away from Maryland Synod 


LL anniversary dinner early this year. 
The 300 persons who managed to get 


inside 


Trinity Church, Baltimore, 
heard Fred Heise present a “Not Too 
Serious History of Our State League”’ 
after introducing Maryland’s former 
LL presidents. 

Highlight of the evening was the 
presentation of a scroll and monetary 


gift to the Rev. Dr. Henry Manken, 
pastor emeritus of St. Marks Incar- 
nation, Washington, D. C. A ‘This is 
Your Life” type of program told the 
story of Dr. Manken, who was chair- 
man of the synod committee which 
organized the Maryland LL in 1922. 

Earlier in the day discussion groups 
were held to present new insights into 
the five-fold LLA program. An after- 
noon reunion featured a get-together 
of LL alumni members at Trinity 
Church, the Rev. Albert Burkhardt, 
pastor. 

Former state LL president, the Rev. 
Roland Renkel, presided over the 
dinner, where Synod President Dr. 
J. Frank Fife brought greetings from 
the synod. Further greetings came 
from the synod’s Brotherhood and 
United Lutheran Church Women pres- 
idents. Gib Askew, official LLA rep- 
resentative, brought greetings from the 
international group. 

The synod LL executive commit- 
tee had met the previous day at Beth- 
any Church, the Rev. L. L. Hare, pas- 
tor, to plan the year’s events. 

Bethany’s league provided dinner 
for the committee, followed by a so- 
cial and dance. Donald Walker was 
chief guide for the executive's parley. 
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ULCA president, Franklin Clark Fry, greets A. M. Tambunan, deputy speaker of the 


Indonesian parliament, in native manner. Both attended celebrations marking the 250th 
anniversary of protestant missions in India, founded by Lutheran missionary Ziegenbalg 


Indiana 

Indiana leaguers will contribute 
$506 to support of work camps, they 
decided in convention at St. Paul’s 
church, Richmond, Indiana. By con- 
vention time, the synod LL had also 
given $226 to the Four-In-One appeal 
—Purdue Student foundation, Luther- 
wald, Chicago Lutheran Seminary and 
Wittenberg College. 

The 211 conventioners voted to 
make two changes in the league con- 
stitution including the deletion of 
a provision for second vice-president 
and deletion of a phrase limiting the 
number of advisers. 

In addition to the more than 200 
who attended for the full three day 
session, 35 registered for part-time 
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attendance. Sally Snyder, Richmond, 
was elected synodical president and 
John White, vice-president. Other of- 
ficers are Dwight Oberholzer, treas- 
urer; Lynn Stanford, recording secre- 
tary, Kenny Zimmer, assistant treas- 
urer; and Margaret Zimmer, corre- 
sponding secretary. 


Several resolutions were adopted 
during the final session. Among them 
was “that we encourage the continua- 
tion of interracial work and the em- 
phasis on the part of the government 
to make peace through increased love 
and we would disapprove of the em- 
phasis on universal military training by 
the government and also disapprove 
the distortion of the Word of God by 
motion picture and song industries,” 


Leaguers in jail 

Baltimore leaguers are going to jail! 
Area LL members have been visiting 
the city jail twice a month to lead 
hymn singing at Sunday’s 8:30 a.m. 
service. According to Chaplain James 
Oeterling, the prisoners appreciate the 
musical addition and feel that it adds 
to their worship service. 


Genesee Valley carols 


More than 100 leaguers of the Gen- 
esee Valley District made good use of 
the evening of December 17. Bundled 
in winter's wools, the guys and gals 
travelled to rest homes and sanitor- 
‘jums, singing Christmas carols wher- 
ever they went. 

Leaguers met at the Lutheran 
Church of the Peace and the Lutheran 
Church of the Reformation, Rochester, 
N. Y., then proceeded in three groups. 
Each group went to different places. 

All three groups stopped first at 
the home of Bonny Muck. Daughter 
of the Rev. and Mrs. Richard K. 
Muck, 11-year-old Bonny is recover- 
ing from a battle with polio. Her 
father is pastor of the Lutheran Church 
of the Peace. 

Following their annual night of 
caroling, the leaguers all assembled in 
Peace Church for refreshments. 


Parents educated 


Family night, staged by the Peace 
Church leaguers, brought compliments 
from the parents who attended. Ob- 
ject of the event was to show other 
members of their families how enjoy- 
able Luther League can be. 

Tureen supper started off the eve- 
ning, with various parents bringing 
different items of delectable nourish- 


ment. While still seated at the table, 
one representative from each family 
rose in turn to introduce his or her 
family and give their address. By the 
time the round had been made, no 
one felt a stranger to the group. 

After Marsha Allen led the group 
in devotions, they viewed the film, “A 
Boy and His Bible.” 

To give a true picture of league, 
the members held a business meeting 
while their parents stood by. 

Advisors Mr. and Mrs. Luescher 
outlined the programs for last season 
and for the year to come and sum- 
marized for activities of the league. 

Chairmen for the successful affair 
were Karen French, Linda and Tommy 
Grunst, and Ann McCandless. 


Youth leaders meet 


Thirty-nine persons attended the 
LLA Conference for Professional 
Youth Workers held Nov. 20-Dec. 1 
at Hotel Bancroft, Springfield, Ohio. 
Coming from 11 states, the group in- 
cluded assistant and associate pastors, 
directors of religious education and 
parish deaconesses. 

Featured speakers were Dr. Karl H. 
Hertz, Wittenberg College professor 
of sociology, and Dr. Clarence C. 
Stoughton, president of Wittenberg 
College. 


Pacific Synod 


Forty-five presidents and delegates 
from the Pacific Synod LL assembled 
in Centralia, Washington, for their 
Presidents’ conference. 

“Do-it-yourself” workshops _ pro- 
vided first-hand experience in plan- 
ning the various segments of a Luther 
League program. Short sketches of the 
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divisions of league work were pre- 
sented as background for the work- 
shops. 

Six steps were suggested to make 
league programs run smoothly. 

1. Distribute the work evenly and 
well ahead of time.’ 

2. One week before the program, 
check to sge that all is coming along 
O.K. 

3. See that the meeting place is 
set up ahead of time. 

4. Make new leaguers welcome. 

5. Use parlimentary procedure at 
all business meetings. 

6. End on time. 


EE veep to LLM 


Edwin Carl Victor, a former veep of 
St. Paul’s LL, Bryam, Conn., has ac- 
cepted a call to serve as an assistant 
director of the Lutheran Layman’s 
Movement for Stewardship of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. 

An insurance underwriter, Mr. Vic- 
tor’s new task will be to direct the 
LLM membership development pro- 
gram. He was lay delegate from his 
congregation to the 1955 convention 
of the United Lutheran Synod of New 
York and New England. 

His service at St. Paul’s has in- 
cluded secretary of church council, sec- 
retary of the Brotherhood, senior choir 
member, and organizational chairman 
of the Christian Advancement Pro- 
gram, 


Sheriff becomes parish worker 


“There is an opportunity for me to 
use and develop my thoughts and in- 
itiative and the satisfaction of know- 
ing that there is something to show 
for my efforts,” says former Wisconsin 
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LL president Kay Sheriff in speaking 
of her new position as parish worker 
of Atonement Church, Racine, Wis- 
consin. 

A former member of the LLA com- 
mittee on missions, Kay began her 
new work early this year. Specifically, 
Kay is helping out with the Luther 
League and Sunday school programs, 
doing some secretarial work for the 
pastor and filling in wherever else her 
aid is needed. 

From all appearances,” stated Kay, 
“I won't need to wonder about or 
look for anything to do—it will be 
more the case of finding time to do 
the things that need to be done.” 

Kay has written several pieces of 
LL literature. 


Retreat ahead (Pittsburgh) 


First spring retreat has been sched- 
uled by Pittsburgh Synod LL. To be 
held at Camp Lutherlyn, April 6 and 
7, the program will deal with ethical 
problems being faced by today’s youth. 

Another new feature for Pittsburgh 
is a convention committee to decide 
upon a central theme for all confer- 
ence conventions. Each of the six con- 
ferences is expected to accept the gen- 
eral theme and develop it as they think 
best. This is a part of Pittsburgh’s 
overall plan to have unity throughout 
the conferences and local leagues. 

Synod president Irma Finke has 
been waging a campaign for spring 
elections in the local leagues. Her idea 
is that officers elected in the spring will 
be able to attend the synodical conven- 
tion with the idea of learning all they 
can to help their local league. It would 
also give the newly elected officers sev- 
eral months to plan a program before 
the new year begins. 


Conferences will soon be divided 
into 5 or 6 geographical areas, accord- 
ing to a plan presented by President 
Finke. Number of areas would depend 
upon the number of churches in that 
region. Each area is to be under the 
leadership of a pastor, layman, or 
member of the conference executive 
committee. 

Plans now call for synodical officers 
to present to these leaders a skit em- 
phasizing one point of the LLA pro- 
gram. The leaders, in turn, are ex- 
pected to call joint meetings of the 
churches in their area and present the 
same skit. 

Main purpose of the division is to 
strengthen the local leagues. 


ELC work camps 


Even before the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church had set up their work 
camp program, ELC leaguer Billy 
Johnson of San Francisco volunteered 
to go to Hawaii and help build an 
ELC mission church in Honolulu. He 
paid his own transportation to Hawaii 
in order to offer his carpentry talents 
to the work of the Lord. 

In convention at San Francisco last 
summer, ELC leaguers asked their 
church to provide opportunities for 
volunteer Christian service during the 
summer or for longer periods. 


$10,900,000 in ‘‘one hour” 


Major Protestant and Eastern Ortho- 
dox churches in America are seeking 
$10,900,000 in the 1956 United Ap- 
peal for overseas programs of relief 
and reconstruction. 

Sponsored by Church World Serv- 
‘ice of the National Council of 
Churches, the appeal has the highest 


goal in its eight year history. Much of 
the additional amount sought will be 
utilized in taking advantage of the 
doubled “share our surplus’ oppor- 
tunity made possible by the recent re- 
lease of wheat, corn, beans and rice 
from U.S. surplus stocks for free dis- 
tribution to the needy abroad. 

Special relief offerings will be re- 
ceived on March 11 as thousands of 
churches observe ‘“One Great Hour of 
Sharing.” 

Among the major overseas areas of 
distress to be aided by the 1956 appeal 
are India, Pakistan, Korea, the Near 
East, Japan, Greece, Germany, Italy, 
Vietnam and Hong Kong. 


Thanksgiving Clothing Appeal of 
1955 netted 2,358,208 pounds of ~ 
clothing, announced Lutheran World 
Relief Executive Secretary Bernard A. 
Confer. 

Sponsored by the National Lutheran 
Council and the Lutheran Church— 
Missouri Synod, the appeal brought in 
a record total of 57 railroad boxcars 
of clothing, in addition to hundreds 
of truckloads. 

In a great number of instances, Mr. 
Confer said, the large shipments were 
made possible by cooperative efforts 
among the congregations of the NLC 
and the Missouri Synod. 


Social Action emphasis 
for April is an 
LWR clothing drive 


A folder telling how to conduct 
a drive is available from the LLA 
office—free. 


CAMPUS 


Cut-free college 


Students are not required to obtain 
excuses from anyone for class absence 
at Concordia College under a new plan 
adopted last March. Although roll 1s 
taken, attendance is voluntary. Too 
many absences, however, are brought 
to the attention of the college ad- 
ministration. 

Says Dean Carl L. Bailey, ‘““Volun- 
tary class attendance is working satis- 
factorily at Concordia College. We 
seem to have no more class absences 
than when we required excuses, a fact 
which demonstrates that most students 
possess the judgment and self dis- 
cipline required.” 

Reason for the plan, in addition to 
lessening the bookkeeping burden, is 
to give the student an opportunity 
to develop his maturity and sense of 
responsibility. 


Nothing but missions 


College and university campuses are 
the most fertile missionary fields in 
the world, says the Rev. Howard R. 
Moody, director of student activities 
for the Ohio Baptist Convention. Forty 
per cent of the 2,500,000 college stu- 
dents in the United States today have 
no church affiliation, states Moody. 

The church is “missionary wherever 
it may be, at home or abroad,” the 
Rev. Richard Shaull, dean of the Pres- 
byterian seminary in Brazil, said at 
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the quadrennial meeting of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement in January. 

“Reconciliation is the central fact 
of Christian life. Our task is to make 
this real across all barriers of race and 
class,’’ Dean Shaull told the more than 
3,000 students gathered for the con- 
ference at Ohio University, Athens. 
He declared that the “idea of foreign 
missions’ must end. 


Christian career conference 


Christian career conference was held 
at Newberry College early last month. 
Sponsored jointly by the Board of 
Higher Education of the United Lu- 
theran Church and the Newberry Lu- 
theran Student Association, the con- 
ference was designed to present Chris- 
tian vocation in relation to life and 
work, 

Leaders for the chapel services, 
panel discussions and __ fellowship 
periods were Dr. Vernon L. Strempke 
and Dr. Mildred Winston of the Board 
of Higher Education; Miss Eleanor 
Sheets, Parish Education Secretary for 
the South Carolina Synod; Dr. F. K. 
Wentz, professor of church history at 
the Lutheran Theological Southern 
Seminary; and Mr. John Kaufmann, 
superintendent of Spartan Mills in 
Spartanburg. 


Mules ready for fillies 


Work on Muhlenberg’s new men’s 
dormitory is scheduled to begin some- 
time this spring, announced President 
J. Conrad Seegers. 

The new dormitory, which will 
house 180 students, will be three 
stories high with a built-up, flat roof. 

In addition to construction of the 
new dormitory, West Hall is to be 
remodelled for occupancy by women. 


Largest choir in Wittenberg College history will be heard for 11 Sundays on the 
_ United Lutheran series of the Protestant Hour, broadcast over NBC network. 


Muhlenberg’s $1,500,000 Appeal 
has met with such success that it ex- 
pects to initiate coeducation in the 
fall of 1957. 


Choir on radio 


Beginning June 24 Wittenberg Col- 
lege’s A Cappella Choir will provide 
music for the United Lutheran Series 
of the Protestant Hour. Broadcast over 
the NBC network, the series is sched- 
uled for 11 Sundays. 

The choir, directed by L. David 
Miller, will be heard for about 12 
minutes of each half-hour program. 
Dr. Edmund A. Steimle, professor of 
homiletics at the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Philadelphia will be the 
speaker. 


If Ike doesn’t run 


If President Eisenhower isn't oc- 
cupying the White House next year, 
he has another presidency awaiting 
him. Gettysburg College Board of 
‘Trustees’ president John S. Rice has 


announced that the college president's 
office is vacant and Ike can have it 
if he wants. 

During World War I, when the 
President—then Major Eisenhower— 
commanded Camp Colt on the Gettys- 
burg Battlefield, the Eisenhowers 
stayed in what is now known as 
Alumni Hall. 

In June, 1946, General Eisenhower 
returned to Gettysburg as the college's 
commencement speaker. It was at this 
time that Gettysburg conferred upon 
him his first honorary degree, doctor 
of laws. 

So far no official offer has been 
made to the President, and he has 
made no response to the unofficial 
statement. 


ULCA All-Americans 


Gettysburg center Sheldon Yingst 
has been named to a first team post 
on the Williamson syndicate’s Middle- 
Bracket All-America team. 

A three-year team member, Yingst 
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is a campus leader and a high rank- 
ing student. He received the Eastern 
Association’s unsung hero award in 
his final game of the season when he 
set up three touchdowns by throwing 
a key block, intercepting a pass and 
recovering a fumble. He is listed in 
Who's Who Among Students in 
American Universities. 

Other ULC college team members 
received honorable mentions on the 
Williamson squad: Ward, Gagliardi 
and Capitani from Gettysburg;. Sadd- 
ler and McDonald from Muhlenberg; 
McWherter and Lesher from Car- 
thage; Salwicki from Wagner; Ray, 
Cornwell and Bullard from Lenoir 
Rhyne; Purnell from Susquehanna; 
Urbanski of Wittenberg; and Brabham 
from Newberry. 


Thiel receives $300 


Thiel has been granted $300 from 
a United States Steel Foundation grant 
for aiding non-tax supported liberal 
arts colleges in strengthening their 
library resources and services. 

One decisive factor in the selection 
was the percentage of available insti- 
tutional funds allotted by the respec- 
tive colleges to their own libraries in 
recent years. Thiel’s Langenheim Me- 
morial Library was dedicated in 1952. 


THIS AND THAT 


A pre-induction manual has been 
prepared by the National Lutheran 
Council for young men about to enter 
military service. The booklet guides 
pastors in the organization of special 
training programs for the pre-induc- 
tees. 

According to Pastor Engebret Mid- 
boe, bureau secretary, many local 
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Brotherhoods have decided to spon- 
sor the program. More than 25,000 
copies have already been distributed. 


Baptists integrated 


A study of racial groups in 221 
Massachusetts Baptist churches  re- 
vealed that one out of three “white” 
churches has Negroes attending or par- 
ticipating. Negroes hold positions of 
leadership and prominence in 38 per 
cent of these churches. Two of them 
claim a Negro assistant pastor. Their 
choirs include 49 Negro singers. Aver- 
age number of Negroes attending was 
nine per church. 


ULCA contributions up 


United Lutheran Church members 
are giving more, according to a report 
issued by ULC treasurer Dr. Edmund 
F. Wagner. The 32 ULC synods set 
an all-time high record during 1955. 

Receipts for all causes of the ULC 
totaled $5,962,700.03, an increase of 
3.52 per cent over 1954. This amount 
represented 99.16 per cent of the an- 
nual budget. 

Twenty of the synods gave at least 
100 per cent of their apportionment. 
The 100 per cent mark was exceeded 
by eleven. Largest increase was regis- 
tered by the Synod of the Pacific South- 
west. 

“The 3.5 per cent advance indicates 
our concern to carry the Gospel to 
those beyond our own communities 
and borders,” stated church steward- 
ship. secretary Dr. Henry Endress. 
“The fact that we didn’t reach the total 
budget for even the $6,000,000 mark 
serves to remind us that we ULCA 
members haven't ‘arrived’ in our giv- 
ing for the Lord’s work.” 


Here we stand—27th 


United Lutherans ranked 27th on a recent list of per capita giving of the 
49 Protestant and Eastern Orthodox churches in the United States. Published 
by the Joint Department of Stewardship and Benevolence of the National 
Council of Churches, the list was based on 1954 figures. 

ULC per capita giving for all purposes was $50.25. Top 15 denominations 
were, in order of rank: 
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Benevolence gifts of ULC members showed a slightly brighter picture for 
the year. They contributed an average of $10.17 per member. Highest per 
member gift for benevolences were, in order of rank: 
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4-H 


More than 100 of the Lutheran 
4-H’ers attending the recent National 
4-H Congress in Chicago attended 
services at Christ the King and First 
St. Paul’s Churches. 

Following the service at their 
church, Christ the King members held 
a social hour for their young visitors. 
During the worship there an all-gal 
sextet from Lindsborg, Kansas, sang. 
The six girls (five were Lutheran) 
had been sent to the congress after 
winning the Kansas State fair talent 
contest. 

Douglas Johnson of Braham, Minn., 
received a $300 scholarship at the 
congress as a national winner in for- 
estry. Last summer he received the 
4-H God-Home-Country award at his 
home church. 

Real significance of the 4-H God- 
Home-Country Award is ‘found in the 
way it links the church concern for 
the spiritual development of its rural 
youth with its concern for the develop- 
ment of the youth’s total personality,” 
Dr. E. W. Mueller, secretary for rural 
church work in the Division of Ameri- 
can Missions of the National Lutheran 
Council, told the Lutheran Committee 
on the award. 

Dr. Mueller, who is secretary. of 
the awards committee, observed that 
Lutheran churches in small farming 
communities — those churches where 
the 4-H members worship—are now 
growing faster than the big city 
churches. This healthy growth is en- 
couraged, he added, when high calibre 
young people are on the land, 

By means of the award program the 
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“church endorses the 4-H program 
and indirectly has an influence on this 
wholesome rural youth movement 
which touches millions of young lives 
in our country,” he said. 

Total of 234 medals have been 
awarded since the program went into 
effect in 1951, and 827 young people 
have registered their intention to work 
for the recognition. Girls have re- 
ceived 166 medals, to the boys 68. 


Devil’s hypos 


Have you ever heard of the ‘Devil's 
Hypos?"’ Sometimes our remarks ap- 
peal to the wily devil because they 
can lull a congregation to sleep and 
retard its progress. The best of us use 
them, often without thinking. Here 
are a few “‘Hypos.” Perhaps you can 
add others: 

1. God helps those who help them- 
selves, 

2. Ours is a poor congregation. 

3. Charity begins at home. 

4, Give them what they ask for 
and they'll ask for more. 

5. If you pass that motion, I'll 
resign. 

6. This isn’t the way we used to 
do it. 

7. The prosperity of today won't 
last. 

8. I'm not going to stick my neck 
out; let “George” do it. 

9. I believe I'll go to church next 
Sunday, 

10, I’ve made other plans. 

11. You'd better ask someone else; 
I've never done that before. 

12. Let's table it for more study, 

—Russell Olson in Evangelism 
and Stewardship Bulletin 


Luther League on ULCA budget 


Luther League of America will receive the least financial aid of the 15 items 
listed on the ULC’s 1956 budget. 


November, 1955, Evangelism and Stewardship Bulletin, issued by the Lutheran 
Evangelism Mission and the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship, 
stated: ‘This budget was drawn up on the basis of needs as we saw them but 
we recognize that only Christ himself knows the full needs of the world. We 
pray that year after year we shall see them more clearly and be more willing 
to do something about them.”’ 


The Budgeted Portion of 1956 increase 
Cause Amount each $100 over last year 
Evangelism mission 
Church-wide Effort $° 279,137 $ 3.70 $ 279,137 
i ohie? Missions 2,400,000 31.60 193,500 
cess, Radio, TV 135,000 1.80 45,000 
Christian Higher Education 253,279 3.30 6,379 
Luther League* 17,000 .20 2,000 
Foreign Missions 1,735,000 22.90 512,500 
The Lutheran Newsmagazine 40,000 50 — 20,000 
Social Missions 159,447 2.10 35,347 
Pensions for Pastors 751,613 10.00 111,613 
‘Parish Education 239,240 3.10 84,840 
Deaconess Training 100,500 1.30 —40,000 
Architectural Aid to Congregations 33,600 50 2,000 
ULCA Executive Board Action 372,958 5.00 81,558 
National Lutheran Council 381,357 5.00 101,357 
Emergency Fund, Part II of Budget 689,813 9.00 143,623 
Total $7,587,944 $100.00 $1,574,854 


*Financial aid came to the Luther League from the ULCA Executive Board in 
the past, but now this new line in the budget provides greater strength for youth 
ctivities—field service, publications, programming, caravaning—to help raise a new 
veneration of Frys, Reinartzes, Wagners, Lists, Stoughtons, Logans and Schaedigers.” 

—Evangelism and Stewardship Bulletin. 
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Whied Kae 


by Susan W yatt 


ARBARA snuggled her head 

against Jim’s shoulder. Her hand 
played with one of the buttons on his 
jacket. A deep peace settled down 
somewhere in the vicinity of Jim’s 
heart. This was it! Real, genuine love, 
the kind that lasts. This was solid 
stuff. It left you feeling the way popu- 
lar lyrics said it should. 

As the car hummed contentedly 
down Green Street, Jim gave a loving 
glance at the girl who was playing 
with his jacket button. She'd have 
dinner ready for him in the evenings. 
Then they'd listen to the radio; maybe 
dance a while; later slip on their coats 
and walk down to the corner for a 
hamburger—with onions. 

Jim gave the little number next to 
him a squeeze. This was solid heaven. 

Barbara sighed happily. She was 
dreaming of a litle white house with 
a white picket fence. Her Jimmy was 
coming home from work, whistling the 
usual “'Stardust.’’ She was waiting for 
him at the door, standing on her toes 
for that loving kiss. 

Jim’s left hand turned the car down 
Clover Lane. His pastor lived on this 
street and there he was, walking along 
with his daughter, Nancy. 

“Hey, Babs, that’s my pastor.” 
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A STORY 


Barbara raised her head. ‘Looks like 
a nice man. Who's the doll with him ?” 

“That's his daughter. She’s a red- 
head.”” The color of her hair would 
have been perfectly obvious to anyone. 

“Daughter?” asked Barbara. “Oh 
that’s right. I forgot.” Barbara was 
Catholic and wasn’t accustomed to see- 
ing clergymen with families. 

“I'd like Pastor Arnold to marry 
us, Babs. He’s a swell guy.” 

“T don’t think we can do that, 
honey. My church doesn’t believe that 
would be a real marriage.” 

“Well, I suppose Father Jonathan 
could marry us,” Jim conceded. “But 
our children would be Lutheran, of 
course.” He waved to Pastor Arnold 
as they drove past. “‘I’d want them to 
be Lutheran.” 

“Golly, honey,’ Barbara answered, 
“[T don’t care much either way. But 
Father Jonathan told me that they'd 
have to be Catholic.” 

Jim unwrapped his right arm from 
Barbara’s shoulder and fished in his 


Don’t get this far with- 
out knowing where you 
stand on religious matters. 


pocket for a cigarette. Barbara let go 
of the jacket button long enough to 
light it for him. For a few minutes 
they stared out the front window, Jim 
silently drawing on the weed. 

Then he gently commented, “I don’t 
see that it’s any of: his business what 
our children are.” 

“But Jimmy, honey, Father Jonathan 
knows what's right. He’s a priest.” 

The logic of that escaped Jim's 
protestant mind—but this was no time 
to argue logic. 

He turned the car down Midvale 
Avenue, along the river. He always 
drove by the river when he wanted to 
think. Finally he said, ‘““My kids are 
going to be protestant.” 

Barbara noticed something in that 
tone she’d never heard from Jim be- 
fore. Finality. 

“T love you, Jimmy, honey. Let’s not 
let this come between us.” 

“I love you, too, Baby. Suppose you 
tell Father Jonathan what I said. I 
think he'll agree. We'll get married 
in your church, and the kids’ll grow up 
in mine. 

Barbara managed a little smile. “I'll 
tell him, honey.” 

They didn’t talk much for the rest 
of the ride. Both were realizing their 
love a little more. 

“Don’t worry, darling,’ Jim whis- 
pered. “It'll work out all right.” 

After supper Barbara walked down 
to Father Jonathan’s office. She went 
in with a determined look on her face. 
An hour and twenty-five minutes later 
she came out. The determined look was 
gone. 

She walked home without seeing the 
traffic, or the people she passed, or the 
cute dresses in Janison’s window. 
When she reached home, she rushed 
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to her room. Jim’s picture was on a 
table by her bed. 

“Jimmy.” She said it over and over 
again; the last time she choked. 

“Oh Jimmy, honey, they've got to 
be Catholic. I wouldn’t mind them 
being Lutheran, honey. But it would 
be wrong. Father Jonathan says it 
would be—and he knows. Please, 
honey, let them be Catholic.” 

Sometimes it seemed as though his 
picture answered her. But now it was 
forebodingly silent. 

“Can’t you see, Jimmy, honey. It 
has to be; he said so—and he’s the 
Church.”” Barbara turned to a little 
crucifix above her bed. “O Mary, 
Mary! Holy Mother of God, isn’t there 
some other way?” 

Then the tears came and tried to 
wash away what the heart wanted to 
keep. 

In the early twilight Jim found him- 
self walking past his church. Maybe 
Pastor Arnold was inside. Jim opened 
the door and peered in. 

The last rays of sunlight streamed 
through the rear window and flooded 
the altar. The cross seemed to be float- 
ing between the candlesticks. Seldom 
had Jim felt as he did now. He was 
sure God was here tonight. 

Jim walked down the aisle to the 
chancel steps. “God, why don’t they 
believe we’re Christians? I love her, 
God, so very much. Please straighten 
this thing out. And if it’s o.k. with 
you... eh, with Thee, let me keep 
her, God, please. In Jesus’ Name,” he 
added as he realized he had just said 
a prayer. 

A week went by and Jim found that 
he was no longer talking to Barbara; 
he was now talking to the Church—to 
a Church that didn’t argue, but said 


eithetr sis Of. 

And Barbara found herself talking 
to a boy who had made up his own 
mind—by himself. 

Time had to work for over a year 
before it healed Jim’s heart. But one 
day Jim went to a party that Mike 
was throwing. It was strictly stag. That 
is, it was strictly stag until Mike’s sister 
arrived with a schoolmate. 

The schoolmate was a cute little 
chick. She was so cute that Jim left 
the party early. Well, somebody had 
to take her home. Her name was 
Janice. 

Jim had his first date with Janice 
the following Friday. Janice was a lot 
of fun. The conversation sparkled. 

On the way to the Sweet Shop Jim 
drove past his church. ‘‘I go there,” he 
said suddenly. Where do you go?” 

Janice gave him a slightly startled 
look. “St. Mary’s,”’ she answered. 

“That's pretty far from where you 
live,” Jim commented. ‘Do you go 
every Sunday ?” 

Well, thought Janice, at least it’s a 
new approach. “Of course.” 

Then Jim got off the subject as fast 
as his imagination would take him. 

The conversation sparkled again. 

Janice left her handkerchief in his 
car. Jim returned it the next day—in 
the afternoon when she wouldn’t be 
home. That was that. 

_ “Darn,” Jim said quietly as he drove 
away. “Why are all the pretty ones 
Catholic?” 

Sunday, as Jim was reading the 
church bulletin board, he happened to 
notice that the last line read: Luther 
League—7 :30 p.m. Nothing new about 
that invitation, but in Jim’s mind a 
new thought was connected with it. All 
afternoon he tried to argue himself out 


of going. At five after seven he finally 
told himself, “I might as well try it. 
Mike said he wanted to see me about 
something, anyway. And he'll be 
there.” 

When Jim arrived at the meeting a 
barrage of faces confronted him. Each 
was wearing a variation of the well- 
what-are-you-doing-here expression. It 
left Jim with a hot, uncomfortable 
feeling. But Nancy, the pastor’s 
daughter, detached herself from the 
crowd and came over. 

“Come on over and meet the gang,” 
she said. She said a lot more in the 
way she tossed her head. That hair 
was worth showing off. 

After league Jim saw the pastor. 
“Pastor, what’s a good book about 
Luther for me to read?’ 

Obviously Jim had a problem, and 
the pastor wanted an opportunity to 
talk it over with him. “Come over to 
the house in a little while, Jim. I'll 
see what I can find.” 

It was the most natural thing in the 
world for Jim to walk home with 
Nancy, since they were both going to 
the same place. There wasn’t much 
conversation. However, one time Jim 
said, ‘“You’d better take my arm while 
we're crossing this street.” 

Nancy answered, “But we're not 
crossing any street.” 

“Are you going to quibble over 
details ?” 

She wasn’t. And there was even less 
conversation after that. 

As Jim went into the parsonage and 
up to the pastor’s study, he began to 
wonder whether Nancy would be of 
more help with his problem than the 
pastor. 

She was. As a matter of fact, she 
solved it. 
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Albert Lueders dedicates livestock shipment in Texas. 


Albert H. Lueders 


he shipped your gifts 


by Donald Bravin 


NLIKE Edward Everett Hale’s 

famous character, Philip Nolan, 
who found himself in hot water a few 
centuries ago because he claimed to 
be a man without a country, the 
United Lutheran Publication House’s 
Albert Lueders has been in and out 
of trouble more than once during the 
past few decades because he lays claim 
to too many countries. 

Lueders’ troubles started in London 
the day he was born. His mother was 
a native-born British subject and his 
father was a German citizen. The 
problem of split parentage seemed to 
offer no difficulty until the outbreak of 
World War I. German-born Mr. Lued- 
ers, senior, was considered a suspicious 
character in Britain. Thus, in 1917, 
the Lueders family decided it would 
be best for them to move to Germany. 
Young Albert was, of course, a British 
subject and had never before seen the 
land of his nationality. But he soon 
learned the German language and 
made Germany his home, receiving his 
education there also. 

Jobs were difficult to obtain in Ger- 
many when Albert Lueders finished 
his formal schooling. Therefore, hav- 
ing no dependents to concern him, 
he accepted a position in China with 
a German die trust in 1927. 

He grew to like China, but more 
important, he grew to love a certain 
woman in China—the daughter of the 
German consul there. Lueders added 
a partner to his life and his father- 
in-law added a manager to the tea 
processing and exporting company 
which he founded and owned. Albert 
Lueders, the British-born German be- 
came a Chinese tea merchant. 

He liked China and was content to 
stay there. And he would have, had it 


not been for another national problem 
arising. In 1946, almost 20 years after 
his arrival, Mr. Lueders was forced to 
return to his second home, Germany. 
The American forces in China after 
the war looked with distrust upon this 
German businessman. So he, together 
with his wife and three children (his 
eldest daughter is now a social science 
major at Wagner College) were sent 
to Germany as prisoners of war and 
were imprisoned. Even before his 
arrest the tea business had folded, 
leaving him to search for a new career. 


Prison and welfare 
Events which eventually led to his 
atrival in America began shortly after 
his imprisonment of several years. 


Albert H. Lueders, man of many 
lands, many talents, many jobs. 
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Lueders, foreign secretary for the German church welfare organ- 
ization, Hilfswerk, explains to a Hungarian family how Lutherans 
in America provided food he brought them in their Bavarian mill 
“home.” Lueders was responsible to see that all shipments arriv- 
ing in Germany reached the people who most needed the supplies. 


He had made the acquaintance of 
Dr. Eugen Gerstenmaier, who was at 
that time becoming a prominent figure 
in German religious and political af- 
fairs. Dr. Gerstenmaier had been one 
of the Lutheran pastors who resisted 
the German government during the 
war years. At the time when he and 
Lueders met, he was recuperating 
from a prison internment during which 
he had been sentenced to death by 
the Germans. Today, as president of 
the Bonn Government, he is second in 
command of Western Germany's gov- 
ernment. 

Lueders was selling American cigar- 
ettes in an attempt to earn enough to 
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feed and clothe his family when Ger- 
stenmaier approached him and asked 
him to accept a position with the Hi/f- 
swerk. Founded by Gerstenmaier only 
a short time previous, Hilfswerk is a 
welfare organization of the EKD 
(federation of German protestant 
churches) . 

Lueders consented to take over the 
economic department of Hdlfswerk 
and quickly made use of his business 
knowledge and experience to make his 
department operative and efficient. 

The economic department was, in 
reality, a trade house managed by and 
for the church. Here processed raw 
materials were received from the 
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United States and other countries and 
were distributed to German manufac- 
turers for production into useful 
articles. The finished goods were then 
distributed as needed. 

Having been twice a refugee him- 
self—once after each world war— 
Lueders was well acquainted with the 
plight of the innocent sufferers. 

After setting the economics depart- 
ment firmly on its useful feet, Albert 
Lueders was appointed director of 


Lueders examines corn donated by Lutheran farmers to Lutheran World 


Hilfswerk’s foreign relations depart- 
ment. At the same time he was at- 
tending to the department of German 
welfare, whose job it was to receive 
telief goods from other countries and 
distribute them to distressed areas of 
East and West Germany. 

As head of the foreign relations 
department, Lueders had to deal with 
all of the protestant churches of the 
various nations of the world. He 
worked with and through such inter- 


Relief. 


er Ss 


national agencies as the Lutheran 
World Federation and the Church 
World Service Division of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America. 

His main area of concern during 
those years from 1952-1955 was the 
plight of the people hidden behind 
the iron curtain. Because of all the 
aid he had given to those people, he 
could not dare to show his face in 
East Germany. He was well known 
to the Communists. 

Lueders’ job with the Hilfswerk was 
a complicated one. He not only had 
to deal with the various protestant 
churches, he also had to work with 
governments of several nations. It was 
necessary that he keep close attention 
to both the economy of Germany and 
the relief situation. He could not allow 
his relief supplies to disturb Germany’ s 
economy, nor could he permit German 
officials to disturb his relief work. 


Lueders and Dr. Ray Marshall, 
director of CRALOG exchange 
documents at Bremen, Germany. 


In the fall of 1952 Lueders, at the 
request of the National Lutheran 
Council and the Church World Service 
division of the NCCCUSA, he visited 
the United States. He travelled through 
22 states, lecturing about a subject on 
which he was an authority—the refu- 
gee situation in the world. 


From lunch to America 


While on this tour of duty, Lueders 
stopped in Philadelphia to see his 
friend Dr. Frank M. Brown, Lutheran 
World Action director for the United 
Lutheran Church. Brown invited Mr. 
Lueders to have lunch with him and 
H. Torrey Walker, executive secretary 
and business manager of the United 
Lutheran Publication House. This 
chance luncheon meeting was the in- 
troductory note for the next step in 
Albert Lueders’ career. 


Walker wrote to lLueders some 
months later, asking if he would be 
interested in a position in the United 
States. Lueders consulted with his wife 
and children, then wrote an affirma- 
tive reply. The man of many lands 
was about to move again. 


But the move wasn’t as simple as 
had been expected. A man who has 
lived in so many distant places as 
Albert Lueders doesn’t have all his 
records located in one place. Thus it 
tcok two years for all legal require- 
ments to be satisfied and permission 
for entry to be granted by the U.S. 
Having been born in London, he was 
able to enter on the British quota. 

“In Germany,” said Lueders, ‘I was 
torn between two nationalities. I was 
a German, and yet I was British. Here 
in the United States I am of one na- 
tionality. Like everyone else here, I 


Lueders and Bruno Kroker, head of CROP, discuss German refugee situation. Lueders 
spoke to 1500 CROP delegates assembled at Elkhart, Indiana during trip through USA. 


am an American—and no one thinks 
of me as anything else.” 

In this. country less than a year, 
the well-built man with the English 
accent and German pronunciation has 
already loaded himself down with 
work. In addition to his regular duties, 
he is a member of the planning com- 
mittee of the Lutheran World Inner 
Mission Conference to be held in the 


USS. in 1957. 

His official title is Administrative 
Assistant to the Manager of the 
United Lutheran Publication House. 
Working primarily with the Muhlen- 
berg Press and its book publishing 
activities, it is his job to see that books 
are produced and kept on schedule. 
The Chinese tea merchant has become 
an American book seller. 


@ In the tiny town of Muelheim, Germany, 30 teen-age boys have banded together 
to help the poor and disabled. Began when a few of them, coming home from a 
Tarzan movie, saw a little old woman dragging home some firewood, ran to help 
her with it, and decided to keep on doing good deeds. Calling themselves Tarzans, 
they have the full backing of adults, who provide paint, tools, broken furniture to 
be repaired, then given away, etc. Dues of 10 Pfennige a week buy other necessities.— 


Bunte Illustrierte, Offenburg. 
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When someone asks you to assist with homework, is it considered 
cheating to help? How about classwork? How about exams? 


CHEATING 


What's 
really wrong 


with cheating? 


Axe a painful period of hesi- 
tance, Jerry opened the discussion 
he felt he had to have with his room- 
mate. 

“Why don’t you report yourself, 
Mug?” 

“What about ?” 

“The English test this morning.” 

“Why should I? You know I can’t 
remember all those silly, useless details 
that Jones is always asking for. That 
man’s no teacher—he’s a tormentor. 
He must get paid a commission for 
everybody he flunks.” 

“So he does love the petty details. 
But there’s no reason why you should 

“All right, say it. I cheated.” 

This was going to be harder than 
Jerry had thought, in a way. It was 
itrue that Ed had used a crib-sheet, 
‘but he didn’t seem at all ashamed. 

“Ed,” Jerry began again, ‘‘don’t you 
believe that what you did was wrong ?”’ 

“Tl tell you what’s wrong,” said 


by 
Paul 
Kirsch 


Ed. “Flunking that stupid course 
would be wrong. That would mean 
taking it over again and being twice 
as bored. It would mean paying for 
it twice. I hate to pay good money 
for it once. My father and I have to 
sweat for money. This course is never 
going to do me any good. To me, it’s 
just an obstacle I have to get over 
somehow, in order to get that much 
nearer to my degree.” 

“Sure it would be wrong to flunk 
the course. I see that,” said Jerry, mar- 
shalling his thoughts as rapidly as 
possible. “But it's still wrong to 
cheat !”” 

“Why is it wrong?” replied Ed. 

“Well,” Jerry began, ‘everybody 
knows it’s wrong. It’s like stealing— 


Dr. Paul J. Kirsch is chaplain of 


Wagner College, and a professor 
in the department of religion. 
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it’s taking something that isn’t yours. 
Everyone knows that. Your conscience 
tells you.” 

“I have news for you, Jerry,” said 
Ed. “Do you know what your con- 
science is? We had this in psychology. 
Your conscience is just the echo of 
what you were told. If you were told 
wrong, your conscience is wrong. The 
thing yourwere to do is figure things 
out for yourself.” 

“Maybe so, but you certainly ought 
to admit that the chances are, your con- 
science is right. Especially when every- 
one’s conscience agrees. Otherwise 
you're really saying everyone is out 
of step but you.” 

“I have more news for you,” Ed 
continued. “You should keep your 
eyes and ears open. You should know 
what goes on around here. There are 
more people than you think who agree 
with me.” 

This last was a blow to Jerry. It 
made him feel gloomy. But he realized 
that the real issues had not been faced 
yet. The real issues were the reasons 
why all of us had been taught that it 
was wrong. What were they ? 

Perhaps the answer lay in what he 
had said earlier, that cheating was a 
sub-division of stealing. If this was 
correct, and since God forbade stealing 
in the Ten Commandments, then we 
had a word from God himself pro- 
hibiting cheating. 

The boys had been silent for a few 
minutes. Now Jerry began to develop 
his new line of thought for Ed. But 
Ed was not impressed. He sidestepped 
the argument. 

“I did not steal anything, Jerry,” 
he said, ‘I made that crib-sheet my- 
self.” 
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“What you stole was the appearance 
of knowing your work,” said Jerry, 
but he had lost interest in that ap- 
proach to the problem. His mind was 
running on ahead. He was beginning 
to relate the problem to the central 
ideas of the Christian way of life: 
The ideas of Christian love, rendering 
good service to our neighbor as a serv- 
ice offered to God because God loved 
us first—Christian stewardship of our 
talents because God entrusted them to 
us. 

“IT know why cheating is wrong,” 
Jerry began. ‘Look at it this way. You 
want to be a lawyer. You told me 
once that you feel that too many 
people in this world get a bad deal, 
and you want to be there to protect 
them and get them what’s coming to 
them. You probably wouldn’t have 
thought of being a lawyer for such 
reasons except that you were brought 
up as a Christian, with a sense of 
responsibility toward God for your 
fellowman.” 

“All right,” said Ed. 

“Well, then,” Jerry went on, “you 
have a calling from God to be a 
lawyer. You aren’t going to be work- 
ing for yourself alone. You're really 
going to be working for God, and for 
people for God’s sake. Then you 
should want to be the kind of a lawyer 
who gives service worthy to be of- 
fered to God.” 

“I’m going to be a good lawyer. 
Darn good,” was Ed’s reply. 

“But don’t you see that being a 
good lawyer later means being a good 
student now? When you're a lawyer, 
you'll have to have it—you won't be 
able to fake the knowledge you'll be 
supposed to have. You'll have to know 


your business, not just fool somebody 
into thinking you know it.” 

“T know that,” Ed retorted warmly. 
“You don’t think I expect to fake my 
cases !”’ 

“That’s what I’m saying,’ Jerry 
went on. “And in law school—” 

“Law school will be different, Jerry, 
and you know it. I’m going to love 
that stuff. I’m going to eat it. I'll learn 
it backwards and forwards. It’s this 
silly stuff about English poets and 
prose-writers that I rebel at. I’m 
against anything that’s useless and a 
waste of time.”’ 

“That's where you’re making your 
mistake, Ed. You'll study in law school 
and know the stuff, because you know 
you'll need it when you're a lawyer. 
But what you're supposed to be study- 
ing now you'll need in law school.” 

“T doubt that. Who could need this 
stuff ?”” 

‘How can you be sure?” Jerry con- 
tinued. “Colleges have been in the 
education business for a long time. 
Your heroes among the lawyers 
studied the same poets. The law 
schools won’t take you without that 
college education. You must need 
what you are supposed to be getting 
here.” 


‘Maybe so.” Ed was thinking about 
it 
“But that’s not all.’’ Jerry’s thought 
was rushing on. “It’s not just that you 
will need to have these subjects in 
you later. It’s you that’s being edu- 
cated. Your habits, your character are 
formed by what you do here. If you 
practice faking knowledge now, the 
danger is that you will learn to be 
a faker. You may get along so well 
in fooling the professor that you may 
learn how to fool people better than 
you learn how to get knowledge. You 
could be learning how to ruin your- 
self as a lawyer.” 

“You're laying it on pretty thick, 
Jerry.” 

“Well, let me just put it this way, 
then,” Jerry countered. ‘“We were talk- 
ing about your vocation to be a lawyer, 
serving God by serving people, and 
about the need of serving God well. 
The same could be said of your voca- 
tion right now. You are serving God 
now in the vocation of student, and 
in this, too, you should realize that 
you owe God the best service you can 
give.” 


—Reprint from Right or Wrong by 
Paul J. Kirsch, Muhlenberg Press 


_@ A farmer, interviewing a hired hand, asked his faults. “Well,” the man answered, 
“the last fellow I worked for said I was awful hard to wake up during a bad wind 
storm at night.” 

The farmer hired him, but a few weeks later had reason to remember the man’s 
statement. A heavy wind storm hit the area and the farmer woke instantly and went 
to waken the hired hand so they could check on stock and equipment. But the man 
would not wake up. Finally the farmer went out alone. To his amazement he found 
the barn doors securely fastened. The hay stack was tightly anchored with a heavy 
tarpaulin. The lumber pile had heavy stones on top. 

A great light dawned on the farmer. He now knew why his hired man slept 
soundly while the wind blew hard at night—KVP Philosopher 
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TOPIC IDEAS 


The main argument advanced by Jerry is 
based on the closely related Christian prin- 
ciples of vocation and stewardship. It may 
turn out that these are the firmest ground 
for building a Christian morality of rela- 
tions with one’s self. (Christian morality is 
concerned about three relationships: The 
relationships of the person with God, with 
other persons, and with the self.) 

What do the Christian principles of voca- 
tion and stewardship mean? Christian stew- 
ardship begins with knowing that God is 
the Creator and Owner of all things. “It 
is he that hath made us and not we our- 
selves,” (Psalm 100:2). Whatever God has 
given into the control of any person has 
on this view the nature of a loan. God 
has made us the “stewards” or managers 
of portions of his creation. Our management 
is temporary. There will come a time when 
we will be asked to return to God what he 
has put into our keeping together with 
an account of our management. The invest- 
ment that God has entrusted to our steward- 
ship includes our life and health, body and 
mind, material possessions, abilities, apti- 
tudes, potentialities, that is, everything that 
we are and everything that we call “ours.” 

We are most familiar with the idea of 
stewardship in connection with our respon- 
sibility to contribute to the support of 
the church. Thus we speak of setting aside 
a portion of our income for the Lord’s 
work, tithing, as a practice of stewardship. 
But the idea of stewardship can and should 
be applied far more widely than to the dis- 
tribution of our income and the support 
of the church. How we spend our time and 
how we use our talents also come under 
the principle of stewardship. 

Leader, you've got a touchy subject here. 
But don’t be afraid to use it. Cheating is not 
uncommon among students. Many cheaters, 
unfortunately, do not realize that their 
action is not only unfair, it is unchristian. 
You've got the job of putting this across. 

The topic lends itself nicely to a two- 
man conversation. Why not stage just that? 
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Make certain that the participants have 
copies of the article at least a week in 
advance. A quick “run through” before 
meeting time will make the program a lot 
smoother. 

If you want to drag in more participants, 
split up the conversation. Make it into a 
real bull session. However, all of Ed's 
speeches should be by one man. Jerry’s can 
be divided. 

You, or someone else, might sum up the 
topic by using the review at the end. Don’t 
neglect the questions for discussion, they'll 
clinch your topic. And don’t hesitate to 
permit the leaguers to ask any questions 
which might come to their minds while 
listening to this program. 


For discussion 


1. Is it convincing to claim that pre- 
paring and using a cribsheet is contrary to 
Ed’s stewardship of his time and talent 
for God? 

2. Is cheating a violation of the Seventh 
Commandment, thou shalt not steal? 

3. Does the idea that Ed has a vocation 
from God to be a law student provide reason 
enough for Ed to study earnestly and to 
avoid cheating? 


Worship 


Hymn: “O Son of Man, Thou Madest 
Known,” 299 Christian Youth Hymnal 

ScrIPTURE: Philippians 2:1-16 

RESPONSIVE READING: Psalm 93, page 351 
CYH 

Hymn: “I Would Be True,” 284 CYH 

Topic 

DiIscUSSION AND QUESTIONS 

PRAYER: O Lord God, Who has given us 
our bodies and minds, teach us to use 
both in Thy service. Make us aware of 
our obligations to Thee and to our fellow- 
men. Let us not seek to advance our own 
interests, but may our concern be to learn 
how to better serve Thee, through Christ 
Jesus, Our Lord, in Whose name we 
pray. Amen. 

Hymn: “Before Thy Throne, O God, We 
Kneel,” 289 CYH 


Confirmation 


? 


£ mean to you now 


i 


What does 
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This is the first in a series of personal 


testimonies about Confirmation 


This writer asks, “What kind 


a of a witness have I been?” 


by Betty Edwards 


“The Person I Marry” held the spot- 
light on the blackboard of Room 107. 
The students entering the class in pub- 
lic speaking seemed somewhat amused 
as they put their heads together and 
waited for their student chairman to 
begin the discussion. 


As the college tower clock tolled 
ten, the chairman began the chatter, 
“Well, who is going to make the first 
nibble on the bait for the day? No 
doubt about it—it’s a subject which 
concerns us all, if not at the moment, 
sooner or later, we hope. Okay, let’s 
get down to business! What are some 
of the qualifications or characteristics 
we're looking for in the ideal mate?” 

“A good cook .. . considerate... 
patient... kind... loving .. . or- 
derly . . . tactful . . . sense of humor 
...” Replies came in fast succession 
with some brief explanations, com- 
ments, and chuckles. 

Finally, Tony spoke, “All that we 
have mentioned I agree with, but no 
one has mentioned religion. You see, 
I am a Catholic, and I think it is 
important that I marry a girl of my 
own faith.” 

Quickly the thinking of the group 
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turned to religion. Tony, the group 
soon learned, knew all about his 
church and what he believed. He was 
not tongue-tied when it came to an- 
swering questions that the group 
raised about his faith. And Tony was 
curious to learn about the Protestant 
faith. 


As it turned out, everyone else in 
the class was a Protestant. But, their 
attempts to answer Tony’s questions 
were a bit feeble. 

The rest of the hour whizzed by 
with many of the questions still un- 
answered. The class came to a close, 
and the students stopped their discus- 


sion somewhat reluctantly, a dis- 
cussion that had really aroused 
thought. 


As a member of that class I re- 
member how ashamed I was of my- 
self, being unable to speak exactly and 


Miss Betty Edwards, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is secretary of the Educa- 
tion Division of the United Luth- 


eran Church Women. Formerly she 


taught in the Lancaster, Pa., 


schools. 


as assuredly of what I believed as a 
Protestant. I kept trying to console 
myself by saying, ‘“My faith means 
everything to me; it’s just difficult to 
put into words. Things that mean the 
most to us are many times the hardest 
to express . . . Hey, wait a minute, 
what kind of a lame excuse is that? 
Anything that is really meaningful, 
we want to tell others about.”’ 

Perhaps, then, for the first time I 
began seriously to examine myself as 
a Christian witness to the faith which 
I professed. 

In my mind I went back over the 
early influences of my home and 
family. 

- Baptised with water from the River 
Jordan! 

I remembered hearing that statement 
made long before I understood what 
either baptism or the River Jordan 
meant. My mother and the pastor 
seemed to take a special pride in the 
fact that a friend, having just returned 
from the Holy Land, had brought a 
small flask of water from the River 
Jordan which was used on my infant 
head at baptism. 

The pastor and his wife who served 
as sponsors, together with my mother, 
kept me well informed that through 
baptism I became a member of the 
Christian Church. The responsibility 
for my faithfulness to the church of 
Jesus Christ had been entrusted to 
them, they told me, until at the time 
of confirmation, I became of the age 
to assume responsibility for my own 
Christian welfare. 

When it came time for confirma- 
tion, I recall the pastor explaining that 
as we took upon ourselves the vows 
of confirmation, we were stepping into 
the role of our sponsors and our par- 


ents, that then we were responsible 
for our own salvation. 

I thought of the instruction I had 
received in catechetical class, and I 
knew basically what I believed, but 
I had never really been put to the test 
of expressing it in words before. 

I could not help but wonder, too, 
how seriously I was expressing my 
faith in life. 

“Actually,” I reasoned, “that is the 
real test of my confirmation—I should 
be able to tell others why I believe 
what I do, but more important even 
than that is how I //ve, what I profess 
in words. That is the central thought 
of the instruction received from my 
parents and the pastor in catechetical 
class.” 

I couldn’t recall the exact date on 
which I was confirmed, the text used 
by the pastor, or all of the passages 
of Luther's Catechism which I had to 
memorize as a part of my two years 
in confirmation class. And yet, I 
counted confirmation as one of those 
days to be treasured and held sacred 
throughout my lifetime. 

I had been properly instructed ; 
there was no doubt about that. But 
confirmation vows to “renounce the 
devil and all his ways’ and declare 
Christ before men—well, that’s where 
I squirmed. “Do I renounce sin?” I 
asked myself, “And, do I declare my 
faith daily? Just how steadfast have 
I been in my Christian witness ?”’ 

All this thought was provoked 
quite innocently by a Roman Catholic 
young man declaring what he believed. 
He brought me face to face with my 
own inability to express what I be- 
lieved. For this awakening I am grate- 
ful. Now I am busy confirming my 
confirmation. 
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EPHESIANS 


This is the first of a series of 


studies on the book of Ephesians. 


This book is being studied by 
Lutherans all over the world in 
preparation for the Lutheran 
by William O. Moyer World Federation assembly in 
ibys 


| Robes are always clever people 
with some new, bright idea for 
putting together our Humpty-Dumpty 
world. To date, no one has managed 
by man’s ingenuity and energy to re- 
assemble the pieces—“not all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men.” 


Psychiatrists do a land office busi- 
ness trying to arrange an armistice for 
people with civil wars inside them- 
selves. The split inside people is a 
small scale version of the great divides 
that separate classes, races and creeds. 


There’s something terrifically urgent 
about all this now that the age of the 
atom has presented us with the ever- 
present possibility of all men being 
cremated equal. The alternative to 
some reasonable facsimile of unity is 
obviously so grim that men are asking 
in desperation, “Is there any hope for 
healing a broken world?” 


The New Testament answers a pes- 
simistic ‘No.’» No, if we mean the 
horizontal hopes of men reaching out 
to one another with nothing but the 
sentiment, “the more we get together, 
the happier we'll be.” But “one world” 
as a statesmen’s ambition may be one 
thing; One World as the original de- 
sire of God may be another. Which 
sets us squarely in the context of the 
New Testament writing called “The 
Epistle to the Ephesians,’ which, let it 
de said in the passing, was not a letter 
so much as a prayer and a meditation, 
and wasn’t addressed to the Ephesians 
t all, but intended for Christians 
everywhere in the world. 


The Epistle to the Ephesians is 
about unity, the unity of everything. 
his is its tremendous, fundamental 
‘heme. It’s writer is sure he knows 
he answers—the unique, absolute, ul- 


timate answers. He affirms again and 
again that before God ever made the 
world, he willed that ‘in Christ’’ he 
would ‘gather together into one all 
things...” (1:10). This key phrase 
“in Christ’’ occurs more than thirty 
times in this writing. Paul may have 
coined it; at any rate, in the New 
Testament he uses it 164 times—"‘‘in 
Christ,’ denoting “‘the most intimate 
conceivable communion of the Chris- 
tian with the Living Christ.” 


DIVINE DESIGN 


God had a secret. It was “ .. . the 
fellowship of the mystery, which from 
the beginning of the world had been 
hid in God, who created all things by 
Jesus Christ.” (3:9). But now it has 
been made known and can be told! 
The secret is out: 1:9-10; 3:4-5; 3:10- 
11. Here is God’s design and our di- 
vine destiny, the eternal purpose: “‘to 
gather together in one all things in 
Christ...) The. Greek» verb. can 
mean ‘‘sum up” as when we add up 
a column of figures, (the Greeks put 
the total at the top of the column). 
This is the Original Intention for the 
uni-verse—One World.) It is the an- 
swer to one of our old enigmas, 

Some people commit suicide because 
they can’t find an answer. A lot of 
them try drink and drugs. What does 
life add up to? What does life mean 
—if anything? “Tomorrow and _ to- 
morrow and tomorrow... ?” 

The late Clarence Darrow, the crim- 
inal lawyer who saved about a hun- 


Dr. William O. Moyer is pastor 
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dred people from the death penalty 
in the course of his checkered career, 
once gave youth his bitter counsel: 
“If I were young with life ahead of 
me, I think I’d chuck the whole thing.” 

Does life add up to that? Just zero, 
no matter how you juggle the figures? 
Or this: “For me to live is Christ’’— 
“Life means Christ to me.’ (Phil. 
1:21) Is there anything, any one, to 
tie life together? Paul thought so: “I 
live, yet not I, but Christ lives in 
meee 


THE NEW DIMENSION 


There’s an old jingle: “We meas- 
ured it from side to side; ‘twas three 
feet long by two feet wide’’-—two by 
three and no depth! This writer 
doesn’t start where we do, with our 
world and the shape it’s in and some- 
body’s new twentieth century cement. 

He begins with God. The fact is, 
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too, that he assumes all along that all 


our frantic, well-intentioned efforts 
toward “the Brotherhood of Man” 
without reference to God’s purpose in 
Christ are as effective as a dog chas- 
ing its tail. 

He begins with God, the God whose 
grace and glory men have seen at first- 
hand, close-up in the face of Jesus 
Christ. He begins with “Our Father,” 
(1:2); (2:18); (1:17), “the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ from whom 
every family in heaven and on earth 
is named,” (3:14-15) “One God and 
Father of all, who is above all, and 
through all, and in you all.” (4:6) 
This is the God of grace, who “so 
loved the world he gave his only-be- 
gotten Son...,” in utter, undeserved 
self-giving. 

A teen-age girl was brought into 
the Chicago courts for drug addiction, 
and she tried to tell how it had hap- 


pened: How her parents surrounded 
her with gadgets and comforts—her 
own bank account, a convertible, a 
fur coat. They sent her to the best 
school, and much more. “But,” she 
said, “I guess my father and mother 
gave me everything but themselves.” 


God gave us Himself, his very Self, 
“in Christ.” Only in Christ is the di- 
vine design fully revealed, ‘‘set forth,” 
(1:9); (3:5). Only in Christ does 
the divine vertical dimension become 
real; only in Christ is our divine des- 
tiny fulfilled. In Christ, we are 
‘saints,’ (1:1), in Christ ‘the Father 
has blessed us with every spiritual 
Plessing estoy tna ( 1:3) +,In Christy the 
chose us...” (1:4), and “destined 
us in love to be his sons...” (1:5) 


GOD IS A DO-ER 


When Thomas Carlyle stood one 
cold midnight and looked down on 
a suffering city from London Bridge, 
ae complained, “God does nothing 
about it.’” Out of despair or doubt or 
ignorance, men keep asking, quite 
literally, “What in the world is God 
doing?” 

Our Bible is the record and revela- 
‘ion of the deeds of God, the acts of 
he Almighty, who is the All-merci- 
‘ul too. Our God acts in history. His- 
ory is the stage of a divine drama 
with a beginning, a climax, and a final 
curtain. The climax doesn’t necessar- 
ly come at the end of the drama; it 
comes when the meaning of the plot 
s made plain. The meaning of the 
drama of our redemption was disclosed 
n certain real acts, some very definite 
events in history in our world “in 
Christ’—his incarnation, crucifixion, 
‘esurrection and ascension. 


THE GOD WHO CAME DOWN 


We have a ‘down to earth’ gospel. 
That’s what scandalized the religious 
elite 2000 years ago, the incredible 
thought that God should dirty his 
hands, and be done to death. God’s 
coming down, the divine descent, was 
to fulfill his own design set forth in 
Ephesians. In another place, Paul 
writes something that is crucial in all 
our Christianity: “God was in Christ 
reconciling the world to himself.” II 
Cor. 5:19). The divine descent had 
a universal objective: the reconcilia- 
tion of the world, a new humanity “in 
Christ’’ (II Cor. 5:19) ; (Eph. 4:13); 
(1:13-16). 

We treasure the words of our Lord. 
They are the ‘wonderful words of 
life,” and, as Jesus said, they do not 
pass away (Matt. 24:35). But the 
God who was in Christ was also the 
divine Do-er, and the deeds were in- 
dispensable to our salvation. 


It is told of a great ballet dancer 
that she was asked after a recital that 
had taxed her to the limit, “Will you 
tell us how you interpret this dance?” 
And she said, “Do you think I would 
have danced it, if I could have said 
it?’ With our redemption at stake, 
nothing would do but the Deed. 


The Cross which stood one day on 
a skull-shaped hill was not another 
cross. There were two other crosses 
there; two other men died that day. 
It was Christ who was crucified, “in 
whom we have redemption through his 
blood...” (1:7). And that made 
all the difference in the world. Now 
all things are ‘‘summed up” in that 
Cross. It becomes the focus for the 
reconciliation of ‘‘all things.’” The old 
geographers were right when they 
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drew the Cross at the center of their 
maps of the world. 

Some Indian Christians who fought 
in France in the first World War were 
lonely in a strange land until one day 
they came upon a wayside crucifix, 
and, kneeling down, they said, ‘Here 
we feel at home.’: There is a centri- 
petal pull in the Gospel of the Cross. 
Jesus said there would be: “And I, if 
I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
me.” (John 12:32). 


DIVINE DYNAMITE 


The Christians of 65 generations 
ago could point with amazement to 
the miracle of reconciliation the re- 
deeming death of the Lord had 
wrought before their eyes—a miracle 
whose wonder has grown dim for us 
as the centuries have gone by. This 
was the stupendous miracle of Jew 
and Gentile made one in the new 
community, (1:13-16). As God by 
Christ’s Cross had united these racial 
and ritualistic irreconcilables, so, says 
the writer, will he break every barrier 
down “to gather together in one all 
things.” 

We are no longer staggered and 
thrilled by the immense difference 
Christ’s Cross made for the Gentiles. 
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How strange to hear ws referred to as 
“foreigners” (2:11-22). We were 
once “far off,” ‘‘aliens,’’ on the out- 
side of the pale, looking in. In this 
writing, the reconciliation of Jew and 
Gentile in the fellowship of the Spirit, 
the community of the justified, the 
Church, is the pledge and promise of 
“the one new man” (2:15), a world 
made whole, with all men offered 
“free access” to our Father (2:18). 


All differences wiped out: Race, sex, 
status; Jew and Gentile, slave and 
free, male and female—one—"‘in 
Christ.” A great barrier, a “wall of 
partition,’ between Jew and Gentile, 
had been shattered—that was the ex- 
citing “first installment’ in an on- 
going story of God’s purpose that has 
in it “something that doesn’t like a 
wall and wants it down.” (The sym- 
bolism here is that of the Temple 
balustrade beyond which no Gentile 
dared pass under peril of death.) 


The divine event which made all 
the difference for the disciples was not 
our Lord’s death, but his death and 
resurrection—one event. To be sure, 
Paul preached “Christ crucified,” but 
Paul preached from “‘the fortunate side 
of the Cross,””—post-Easter. 


When God raised Jesus from the 
dead, He certified once-for-all the sov- 
ereignty of our Lord over all things. 
Now He is Alpha and Omega, First 
and Last, All-in-all. The drama of our 
redemption is like a great U—descent 
and ascent (4:8-9); (Phil. 2:6-11); 
(Eph. 1:19-23). The doctrine of the 
resurrection is no dull dogma—it is 
dynamite: ‘‘the immeasurable great- 
ness of his power in us who believe 
( pails o\e 


Several years ago in one of the New 


York warehouses where they were 
crating copies of the Revised Standard 
Version, the workman scrawled in 
great letters on the crates, “T.N.T.’— 
“The New Testament.” So! The New 
Testament 7s dynamite. The gospel is 
“the power of God.”” (Romans 1:16); 
(I Cor. 1:18) It is power to blast 
barriers, power to build bridges. It is 
the redeeming, reconciling, transform- 
ing power of God (2:1). “But God 
who is rich in mercy out of his great 
love with which he loved us, even 
when we were dead through our tres- 
passes, made us alive together with 
Shrist:;. ine ts, (224-5) 

Our redemption is no private trans- 
action between God and one man’s 
soul. There is a together-ness at the 
heart of the gospel. We are not made 
or meant to live “by ourselves,” (that 
is bondage), but “in Christ,’” whose 
service is our perfect freedom. His 
life in us, our lives in Him, and in 
the loving fellowship of all who let 
themselves be ‘gathered together’’ into 
the family of our Father. 

So Paul can write, “the life I now 
live I live by the faith of the Son 
of God who loved me and gave him- 
self forme...” (Gal. 2:30). Which 
does not imply that Paul becomes any 
less Paul, as though he had lost his 
identity. It does mean that “in Christ” 
Paul has become most truly himself, 
has died to live, has lost himself that 
he might find himself. The ego-cen- 
cric, prideful Paul has died; the new 
man “‘in Christ’ has been born. Nor 
does he lose himself in the fellowship 
as though he were submerged in some 
“mass man.” It is in the giving and 
receiving of the Christ-centered fel- 
lowship where Christ is all in all that 
Paul is now truly Paul. 


ABOUT DECISION 

All we have said should help us 
see that the Divine Event which took 
place during a short span of years in 
an obscure corner of our world is pres- 
ent, personal reality for us just now: 
The living Christ, the divine Lover, 
the Lord of all, who put to rout the 
powers of darkness at Calvary, and 
rose the third day, is loose in our 
world and ceaselessly fulfilling the di- 
vine purpose planned “‘ages ago.” 

Everything depends upon our being 
able to say with Paul, “I know in 
whom I have believed . . . ”’ For us 
to say “I know” is a thing quite dif- 
ferent from the scientist's saying, “I 
know.”’ The scientist is talking about 
facts and forces—sometimes about 
things. We have to do with a personal 
God in a person-to-person relation- 
ship. He is not an object, a fact, a 
force. He is Father, Lord and Saviour, 
Friend. 

To know about him is the worst 
possible substitute for knowing him. 
Always there is a given-ness in our 
knowledge of God. It is revealed 
knowledge. The Holy Spirit is the di- 
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vine Discloser, taking of the things 
of Christ and showing them to us, ‘‘en- 
lightening our understanding.” (1:- 
18). 

This knowledge faces us with Christ, 
the living Lord and Saviour, demand- 
ing decision of us: ‘““What think you 
of Christ?” So with the radiant light 
of his presence, the Gospel exposes 
us to ourselves, indicting us as “by 
nature children of wrath’ (2:3). By 
ourselves, lost sinners with all of life 
eccentric until it finds its center “in 
Christ.” 

This is revealed knowledge; God 
has shown it to us. It must also be 
shared knowledge to be treasured to- 
gether in a new kind of community. 
This community is the growing fellow- 
ship of the justified, the society of the 
freely-forgiven for Christ’s sake, gath- 
ered and held together by the Holy 
Spirit. It is the family of our Father, 
the Body of the Lord. 

To let the Ephesian writer tell of 
the wonder of the new community, 
His church, will require another topic. 
It is enough to say here that to be 
a member of this Body is to be free 
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even in chains, and always the hum- 
blest servant of all. It is also to know 
ourselves one with millions of other 
“saints” of every color and tongue 
and class across the earth and in 
heaven, too. 


“We are one’ wherever in the 
world men and women and little chil- 
dren kneel to receive God’s mercy “In 
Christ’’ and rise up to do his will. 
Our one-ness “in Christ’ is the 
Church’s witness to a divided world of 
God’s original, invincible intention for 
his uni-verse. The sovereign, loving 
Christ who lives in and through his 
Church is not discouraged and not de- 
feated by ‘curtains’ of any kind. 
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from what? 


for what? 


Are we concerned about our 


salvation? Should we be? 


by John Sardeson 


ce NIGHT TO REMEMBER” is 

a vivid account of the sinking 
of the steamship T7tanic. Many were 
lost but some were rescued. So, ac- 
cording to the New Testament, it is 
with us. Some are lost and some are 
saved. But who is lost and who is 
saved? And what does it mean to be 
either lost or saved ? 

The new year for Christians begins 
on the fourth Sunday before Christ- 
mas which we call the First Sunday in 
Advent. On that Sunday in the Collect 
for the Day we pray: “Stir up, we 
beseech Thee, Thy power, O Lord, 
and come; that by Thy protection we 
may be rescued from the threatening 
perils of our sins, and saved by Thy 
mighty deliverance .. . ” Let’s look 
carefully and closely at this prayer. 

It is not by accident that we begin 
the year by praying for deliverance. 
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For the Christian faith is a faith that 
basically says only two things; we 
need to be rescued, and we have been 
rescued. 

We need to be rescued: this is 
where the Christian faith, looked at 
from the human side, begins. It is 
obviously silly to tell a man he has 
been rescued if he did not know he 
was in peril, to tell him he has been 
saved if he did not know he was lost. 
This is why, incidentally, Paul said 
that when we preach Christ crucified 
to the Greeks they consider it foolish- 
ness. Of course they did, because the 
believed all men had a divine spar 
which at death was automatically re 
leased to return to the eternal. So the 
didn’t know they needed to be res 
cued ; they thought they came equippe 
for salvation. There are “Greeks’ 
around today, people who also believ 


that man is automatically saved. So 
hey do not know, or do not wish to 
idmit, that they are lost. Therefore 
it is not good news (which is what the 
word ‘‘gospel’’ means) to tell them 
they can be rescued. They don’t know 
hey are in danger of sinking. 


S.O.S. 


The Christian faith, looked at one 
way, begins here with the understand- 
ng that we are in danger, that all is 
rot rosy, that we might be lost. It 
yegins with an S.O.S., with a cry for 
aelp, with a plea for rescue, with a 
orayer that “we may be rescued... , 
mdtsavedus). .)? 

You will remember this is what 
yotheréd Paul and Luther, the rich 
roung ruler and others too numerous 
© mention. ‘What must I do to be 
aved?” Paul thought he knew. He 
hought that if he first learned the 
.aw and then kept it, he would be 
aved. But he took the wrong path. 
de tried to save himself. By pleasing 
30d, which for Paul meant keeping 
he Law, he thought he would earn 
50d’s favor and as a result would be 
aved. 

So also Luther. He too knew he 
seeded to be saved. He too wanted to 
ve saved. He did what he had been 

ught he needed to do to receive 
vhat he wanted. This, basically, con- 
isted of performing and fulfilling his 

ligious duties. He was faithful in 
ttending Mass; he was careful to con- 
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fess all the sins he could remember; 
he fasted and gave alms; and when 
he went to Rome he venerated relics 
and climbed the staircase on his knees. 
He too was seeking to save himself 
by doing something. 

Finally the impossibility of this 
dawned on Luther as it had on Paul. 
For if my salvation depends on what 
I have done, how do I know for sure 
that I have done enough, or even that 
I have done the right things? Pre- 
cisely here, then, is where the second 
step takes place. First is the admit- 
tance that rescue is needed, the S.O.S., 
and then, second, is the understanding 
that it has to come from some source 
other than myself. 


Not our efforts 


“Stir up, . . . Thy power, O Lord, 
and come...” is the prayer of those 
who know that rescue and deliverance 
must come from elsewhere, from out- 
side themselves. It is the prayerful cry 
of every Christian who, aware of his 
own need, desires what only God can 
give: rescue, deliverance, salvation. 
This is where the Christian faith 
looked at from God's side, which is 
the proper side, begins. It begins with 
God. 

“In the beginning God” is not only 
the way the Bible starts; it is the way 
everything starts, creation, faith, sal- 
vation. It starts with God. His in- 
itiative is the basic fact in our Chris- 
tian faith. His initiative, having made 
us, then seeks us for Himself. This is 
His grace, this constant seeking of all 
who have strayed. “Adam, Adam, 
where art thou?” is but God's first 
call to every man. And as Adam hid, 
so do we. Still God pursues, through 
Abraham and Isaac, through Moses 
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and the old covenant, through the 
Prophets, all the way to the top of a 
small hill outside Jerusalem which is 
called Calvary. 

God indeed comes and Christians 
call upon Him to come to them and 
to all men that they might be saved. 
For there is no salvation other than 
that which is the gift of God. This, 
you see;'is the good news, that I who 
need help have help available, that 
I who am threatened by perils have 
rescue at hand. So the Christian faith 
has two parts: that I need to be res- 
cued and that rescue is at hand. 


Rescued from what? 


From what do I need to be res- 
cued? The collect says, ‘from the 
threatening perils of our own sins.” 
Every Sunday we confess two things: 
“that we are by nature sinful and 
unclean, and that we have sinned.” 
Not only have we done something, 
but we are something. What we have 
done is, in part at least, to have done 
wrong. The wrong that we have done 
is the result of who we are. We are 
persons who seek to displace God 
from the center of our lives. 

To be sinful is not so much fo do 
wrong as it is /o be in rebellion, to 
seek to overthrow the legitimate claims 
God makes upon us. This we do, but 
we do it at our own peril. For our 
sinfulness, which results in commit- 
ted sins, creates a gulf between God 
and ourselves. It is this gulf, of our 
making, which threatens our salva- 
tion. It is this gulf which must be 
bridged if we are to be saved. We must 
be saved, then, from separation from 
God. 

But there is more. On communion 
Sundays we confess that when we “ex- 
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amine ourselves, we shall find in us 
nothing but sin and death, from which 
we can in no wise set ourselves free.” 
This completes the picture. Death is 
the other peril from which we need 
deliverance. For unless there is some- 
thing beyond death, every life ends 
in erasure. Nor is death unrelated to 
sin. There is the closest connection. In 
Romans we are told, “the wages of 
sin are death,” even as Adam was told 
that he was dust and to dust he would 
return. Sin and death are the twin 
perils which hold man in bondage, 
from which he can not set himself 
free. Either he is rescued or they 
win him. 

From these, Christians believe and 
profess, men ate saved by grace 
through faith, by God’s initiative and 
man’s response. This is the “mighty 
deliverance’ for which the collect 

rays. This is the “therefore” of our 
Order for Public Confession. “There- 
fore our Lord Jesus Christ hath had 
mercy upon us’ with the result that 
we who had separated ourselves from 
God are restored to the sonship we 
had betrayed and cast aside. 


Saved from and to 


We are saved from sin and death 
We are saved to fellowship and lif 
everlasting. These are the assurance 
of the Christian faith. That God love 
us so much that he wants us to 
his and has through Christ our Lor 
done all that is needed to make thi 
an accomplished fact. He has don 
all that the situation demands “i 
order that,” in Luther’s words, “ 
might be his, live under him in hi 
kingdom, and serve him...” W 
are saved to citizenship in God’s kin 
dom, to fellowship with him that n 


-ven death can break, It means fellow- 
hip now and for life everlasting. 

It means too, that we are saved for 
. life which may be spent in loving 
ervice of our fellow men. We are 
aved to serve. And we serve in grati- 
ude for being saved. A rescued man 
<nows that life is more precious than 
loes one who never felt himself to 
»e in jeopardy. The rescued man 
snows the life that has been returned 
o him is truly a gift and in gratitude 
1e spends it in service for others. This 
re is able to do because he has been 
reed from-self-centeredness. 

Unlike the early Paul and the early 
uther, unlike too many of us, the 
escued man doesn’t worry about him- 
elf. He doesn’t have to take his own 
piritual pulse continually. He doesn’t 
save to,wonder if he is doing enough 
0 please God and thus merit or earn 
alvation. In faith he accepts God’s 
ree gift and, freed from self-concern, 
s able to express the gratitude he feels. 

We are saved from sin and death to 
'verlasting fellowship with God and 
0 Joving sefvice of our fellow men. 


: 
TOPIC IDEAS | 


The style and content of this article are 
uch that a novel method of presentation 
vill be difficult. If you can think of a 
‘lever method without destroying the tone 
if the topic, do so by all means. 

Perhaps your league will welcome a 
hange from the “cute” programs and will 
ppreciate an evening of serious thought. 
‘ou might plan a formal worship service 
—though not too elaborate—and use this 
tticle as the meditation or sermonette. 

Select someone with a good speaking 
‘ice to present the topic. If they can pre- 
ent it in their own words, all the better. 


Otherwise, ask them to prepare well in 
advance so that they won't have to do a 
word-for-word reading. 

The author has attempted to answer each 
question that he raises. If you feel that 
some questions are unanswered see what 
the group has to say on the matter. You 
may be able to get an even livelier dis- 
cussion than you had expected. 

Some Lutherans believe that they can 
only trust that they are saved. Other Lu- 
therans claim that every true Christian 
should be-gonvinced of his salvation. What 
do you think? 

Worship outline 
Hymn: CSB 2, “On Jordan’s Banks” 
Invocation 
Psalm 43 and Gloria 
Lesson: John 3:1-16 
Hymn: CSB 60, “Hail, Thou once despised 
Jesus” 
The Litany 
Benediction: “The Blessing of Almighty 

God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 

Ghost, be with you all. Amen.” 

Hymn: CSB 276, “Love Divine, all love 
excelling” &, 


Questions for Discussion 

1. Brother, are you saved? eo 

2. Can we know when we are saved? 

3. Can we be sure of salvation? 

4, Ought we to decide who is and 
who is not saved? 

5. Should there be any compulsion to 
spread the “good news?’ 
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Christ appeared to His followers. He 


had risen! This is the good news of 


EASTER 
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a 


| Brama 


for 


The Luther League of Reforma- 
tion Lutheran Church, Columbia, 
South Carolina, was scheduled to 
present the Easter program. The 
Committee could not find a program 
that seemed to be timed for the 
evening of Easter day; so they along 
with the Pastor, The Reverend A. 
Kenneth Hewitt, D.D., and the stu- 
dent assistants, Mr. Ross Ritchie and 
Mr. Robert Troutman, wrote and 
enacted a play entitled “The Break- 
ing of the News,” to a capacity con- 
gregation. 


Laster Euening 


by the Luther League 


of Reformation Lutheran Church, Columbia, S. C. 


Here’s a play for Easter. It can be 
ed in several ways. If it is used in 
e traditional manner, with memo- 
zed lines, have those playing the 
rious parts go over their lines and 
write them so they come out natural- 
. Use a biblical or modern style. 

A simpler yet effective production 
juld be put on by having readers give 
e lines, either from lecterns at oppo- 
re sides of the stage or completely 
fstage, while actors present the 


action in pantomime. For this type 
production only the simplest costumes 
would be required with practically no 
props. Stage should be fairly dark, with 
a spotlight on the action. Degrees 
of darkness and colored light can 
heighten the effectiveness. 

Feel free to cut out scenes, change 
lines. Every good production goes 
through much revision. This script 
should merely provide the basis for 
your presentation. 
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THE BREAKING OF THE NEWS 
SCENE I. A Jerusalem Street—Eastern Evening 


(As Scene I opens, several citizens are walking on street—two groups are present in 
street: First group made up of Zilpah, Esther, Ruth, Miriam, and Azor. Second Group 
made up of Ahab, Obed, and Aaron. First group—right stage. Second group—right center 
stage. Both groups talking. First group loud enough to be heard by audience.) 


ZILPAH: This is the most terrible 
thing I ever heard of. He was the most 
wonderful person I have ever met. 
The first time I saw him was at a 
wedding feast in Cana. That’s where 
he turned water into wine. They say 
that was the first miracle he performed. 
And I'll never forget when he fed 
the multitude. You were there weren't 
you, Esther ? 

EsTHER: Yes, and I won't forget it 
either. And neither will I forget the 
words he spoke to us then. He could 
talk for hours and still everyone was 
sorry when he stopped. What he said 
was so simple and yet meant so much. 

RuTH: Yes, I know. But, of course, 
the main thing that I remember is how 
he made my daughter well. She was so 
sick. Jairus had gone to get the Mas- 
ter. While he was gone, Miriam drew 
her last breath and we sent messengers 
to tell Jairus that his efforts were to 
no avail. But Jesus came anyway. He 
permitted only Jairus, myself, and 
three of his disciples to enter the room 
where Miriam lay. He told us not to 
weep, for she was not dead, but only 
sleeping. Then he took her by the 
hand and said, ‘Child, arise.” At 
ONCE sic 6 

MiriaAM: The first thing I remember 
was looking into his eyes and hearing 
his voice. 

RutH: And after she had gotten out 
of the bed, he told us to get her some- 
thing to eat. 
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Azor: Last week he took me in his 
arms and talked to me, His eyes were 
kind. I think he’s wonderful. (Azor 
is a child.) 

EsTHER: Yes, Azor, we all love him. 
I just don’t know what to think. He 
did such wonderful things that I can’t 
see how anyone would want to hurt 
him. We have lost a wonderful friend. 
(Enter Leah) 

ZILPAH: Who is this woman com- 
ing down the street? She looks 
familiar. 1 wonder why she is crying. 

RuTH: She does look familiar. I 
think I've seen her with one of the 
disciples of the Master, but I can't 
recall just which one. Call to her, 
Esther. Let’s see what is the matter. 
Maybe we can help. 

EsTHER: Hello! Stop for a minute! 
Tell us your trouble. Maybe we'll be 
able to help you. 

ZILPAH: Yes, why are you crying? 

LEAH: I am crying because my son 
is dead. I cannot understand why he 
did it. I cannot understand any of the 
events of the past three days. 

RuTH: I'm afraid that none of u 
can understand them. But what is you 
name? Who was your son? 

LEAH: My name is Leah, but it doe 
not matter. I wish that I, too, wer 
dead. Just as my son. 

EsTHER: But tell us, who was you 
son ? 

LEAH: My son was Judas. (Ex 
Leah) 


First authors, script writers, producers, directors, actors, and stage hands of ‘“Break- 
ing The News”—Luther League of Reformation Lutheran Church, Columbia, S. CG; 


EsTHER: Perhaps it is best that she 
be alone. I do not know what I could 
say to help her. 

RuTH: Nor I. I get angry to think 
of Judas and how he betrayed our 
Lord. Yet, Jesus told us to love our 
‘enemies. It is a hard thing to do. 
(Enter Mary Mag. from left stage) 

ZILPAH: That is right and while he 
was hanging on that terrible cross Jesus 
said, ‘Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” 

MiriAM: Look! Isn’t that Mary 
Magdalene ? 

RuTH: Yes, child, and she seems 
to be in a hurry. 


EsTHER: Mary! Mary! Stop for a 
minute. We would like to ask some 
questions! Why is it that you are 
happy ? 

Mary Mac: I have seen my Lord! 
He is risen from the dead! 

RutTH: What! You must be mad! 

EsTHER: It can’t be. What are you 
saying ? 

ZILPAH: When? Where? Tell us 
about it! 

Mary Mac: This morning, before 
sunrise, I went to the tomb. When I 
came near I saw that that huge stone 
had been pushed away from the door. 
I ran as fast as I could and told Peter 
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and John that Jesus’ body had been 
stolen. We returned and all Peter and 
John found in the tomb were the 
linens in which we wrapped him. Peter 
and John returned home, but I stayed. 
I stooped and looked again in the 
tomb and saw two angels and they 
asked me why I was weeping. . . . 

RuTH: You mean that Jesus’ body 
is not in*the tomb? And that there 
were two angels in there? I can hardly 
believe it! 

EsTHER: Let Mary continue her 
story. 

Mary Mac: Then I turned around 
and saw a man. I thought he was the 
gardener and asked if he had taken 
the body. I begged him to tell me 
where the body was, so I could take it. 
But he called me by name and I knew 
that he was not the gardener but my 
Lord. 

ZILPAH: Did he say anything else? 

Mary Mac: Yes, he told me to go 
to his brethren and tell them the good 
news. I went at once to tell them, 
but they said my words were idle talk 
and would not believe me. I have been 
telling all of his followers. Some be- 
lieve. Some do not. But I shall not 
stop. I must go now. I am going to 
Bethany early in the morning to tell 
Lazarus. I know he shall want to hear 
the news! (Exit Mary Mag.) 

RuTtH: This is indeed wonderful 
news. I must hurry to tell Jairus. Come, 
Miriam. 

EsTHER: Wait and we will walk 
with you. Let’s go, Zilpah. Come, 
Azor. (Exit Ruth, Miriam, Esther, 
Azor, Zilpah—right stage) 


(As the group of women walk off, 
Demetrius enters right Stage. A mo- 
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ment later Marcellus enters left stage. 
They meet left center stage.) 


Demetrius: Hello, Marcellus. 
MaRCELLUS: Demetrius! The last 
time we met was Wednesday. Much 
has happened since then. The regiment 
has been kept busy by all the excite- 
ment of this stupid Jewish festival and 
the crucifixion of this so-called Christ. 
Demetrius: Yes. I was one of the 
group assigned to guard the tomb, 
lest his followers might try to make 
trouble. You know he said that he 
would rise on the third day. 
MaRCELLUS: Why, that’s crazy. 
When you're dead, you're dead. No 
man can rise from the dead. 
DEMETRIUS: But he did! 


MARCELLUS: It can’t be. I killed 
him. I saw him die. 
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_ Demetrius: But it’s true. I swear 
by Caesar. Early this morning an earth- 
quake shook us from our sleep. . . 
and a man in a white robe, that shone 
like lightening, came and rolled the 
stone away from the door of the tomb, 
and sat upon it. 

MarceLtus: Did you capture him ? 

DEMETRIUS: No. 


MARCELLUS: Why? You had help 
. . there were other guards. 
Demetrius: The light blinded us 
. we were paralyzed . . . we fell to 
the ground unconscious. 
_ Marcettus: Then what happened ? 
DEMETRIUS: When we awoke, the 
comb was empty. What else could we 
do except go to the chief priest and 
elders and tell them everything that 
aappened. 
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MarceELLus: What did they say ? 

DeMeEtTRIUS: They were very much 
disturbed. After taking counsel they 
gave us much money to spread the 
rumor that his disciples came by night 
and stole the body while we were 
asleep. 

MarcELLus: It will go hard with 
you if the governor hears of this. 

DeMEtTRIius: The chief priests and 
elders told us that they would explain 
to the governor for us. 

MaRrcELLUuUS: Well, let’s not worry 
about it now, we are both tired. Let’s 
go down to the inn and get some food 
and wine. 


(Exit Demetrius and Marcellus on 
left. Cleopas and Mathias enter at same 
time, hurriedly, and bump into guards. 
Guards mumble and say “Watch 
where you're going!” Cleopas and 
Mathias hurry on to center of stage.) 


AHAB: Cleopas, Mathias, come here! 

OpepD: We have important news to 
tell you. 

CLEOPAS: We, too, have news. We 
have seen the risen Lord. 

AARON: Where ? 

AHAB: When ? 

MatTHIas: This afternoon. He 
walked with us on the road to Em- 
maus. 

Cieopas: And he broke bread with 
us. That’s how we recognized him! 

OsepD: Tell us more. 

Matuias: We will tell you later. 
Now we must find the disciples and 
tell them. Let’s go, Cleopas. 

AARON: Wait. Before you go we 
must tell you of the conversation 
which we overheard of the soldiers 
whom you just ran into. 

AHaB: The chief priests and elders 
are spreading a rumor. They are say- 
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ing that his disciples stole the body. 
You must warn them. 
CLEopAS: We must go quickly, 
(Cleopas and Mathias exit to right 
as lights go out, End scene one. 


SCENE II 


(Scene II takes place in the Upper 
Room. Characters present on stage are: 
Peter, Andrew, James the Greater, 
John, Matthew, Philip, Bartholomew, 
James the Less, Jude, and Simon. They 
are seated about talking. 


PETER: Whatever made me do it? 
How could I have done it? To think 
that I denied my Lord! Only a few 
days ago he told me that I would 
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do it. I can hear those words now: 
“I tell thee, Peter, verily today, this 
night, before the cock crow twice, thou 
shalt three times deny that thou 
knowest me.” And after I denied him 
the third time, something made me 
look up. And there, within hearing 
distance, was my Lord looking at me. 
He must have heard me, yet in his 
eyes I could see not only sadness and 
reproachfulness, but tenderness, as if 
he understood and forgave. He seemed 
to again, ‘But I have prayed for thee, 
Simon, Satan hath desired to have thee, 
but I have prayed for thee. (Peter turns 
to sit with the rest of the disciples.) 


(As Peter moves toward the table, 
a knock comes on the door. Silence fills 


he room as disciples look at each other 
vith frightened glances.) 


JupE: Who could it be? (Peter 
valks to the door and calls through 
E) 

PETER: Who is it? 

Mary: (From without) Mary, the 
nother of Jesus. 


(At this, John rises and goes to the 
loor as Peter opens it. Mary enters. 
ohn and Mary embrace.) 


JOHN: Mary, are you all right? 

Mary: Yes, John, I’ve been to the 
omb again, but the body still isn’t 
here. I wonder where they put him. Is 
here any news? 

MaTTHEW: Mary Magdalene came 
nd said that she had seen Jesus, but 
hat is hard to believe. Surely he would 
‘isit us, his own disciples and his own 
Mother. 

Mary: If he is risen, he will come. 

JOHN: Come, Mary, sit down. What 
lo you think Jesus meant when he 
aid that I am your son, and you are 
ay mother? 

(Mary and John sit down.) 

ANDREW: What are we to do now, 
ames? We have no leader. 

JAMEs: I’m not sure, Andrew. I just 
lon’t know what to think. He left us 
ielpless and alone. We could return 
o the lake and begin fishing again. 
ut we sold our boats and our nets. 
We have no equipment. 

_ ANDREW: Maybe your father, Zebe- 
lee, would help us get started again. 

James: Perhaps he will, since fish- 
ng is the only trade we know. 

(Knock on door. Room again be- 
omes silent. Peter again walks to door 


nd calls through it.) 


PETER: Who is it? 


CLEoPAS: (From without) Cleopas 
and Mathias. Let us in. We have good 
news! 

Mary: Let them in, Peter. 

(Peter opens the door, Cleopas and 
Mathias rush in) 

Martuias: We have seen the Lord! 

CLEOPAS: Yes, he walked with us 
and talked with us! (Everyone talk- 
ing at once) 

JuDE: Stop! Quiet everyone! (Nozse 
recedes) Where did you see him? 

CLEoPAS: We were on our way to 
Emmaus. This stranger came up to 
us, walked with us. We did not know 
who he was then... 

MarTHIAs: But it was Jesus! 

BARTHOLOMEW: How do 
know ? 

MaTHiaAs: When we got to Em- 
maus we stopped to eat. He blessed 
the bread and broke it. Then we knew 
it was Jesus. 

CLeopas: And on the way, he ex- 
plained to us some Scripture. 

Puitip: What else did he say to 
you? 

CLeopas: Nothing. When we 
recognized him, he disappeared. Then 
we knew why our hearts burned while 
we talked with him. 

MaTTHEW: Then what Mary Mag- 
dalene said was true! She actually did 
see Jesus. 

MartuiaAs: Where is Mary Magda- 
lene? 

Mary: I know. I'll go with you to 
find her. Come, let’s hurry! 


(Exit, Mary, Cleopas, Mathias) 


you 


PETER: He is risen! I know he is 
risen! Don’t you remember, James? 
Don’t you remember, John? That day 
on the way to Jerusalem. He said, 
“The Son of Man shall be betrayed 
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into the hands of men, and they shall 
kill him, and the third day he shall 
be raised again.” 

JOHN: Yes, I am beginning to un- 
derstand his words now. And he told 
us the same thing on the Mount of 
Transfiguration. 

ANDREW: What ‘do you mean, 
“Mount of Transfiguration”? Why 
haven’t*you told us? Who was there 
with you, John? 

JOHN: Jesus, Peter, James, and I 
were there. We didn’t understand 
then what he meant. And the Lord 
didn’t want us to tell anyone until 
after he had risen from the dead. 

PuHiLip: What did happen? What 
else did he say? (Enter, Jesus) 

Jesus: Peace be with you. Why are 
you troubled, and why do questionings 
rise in your hearts? See my hands 
and my feet, that it is I myself; touch 
me, and see; for a spirit has not flesh 
and bones as you see that I have. 


(Jesus shows the disciples his hands 
and feet and side) 


PETER: Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the Living God. 

JOHN: My Lord! 

JAMES: Master! 

Jesus: Peace be with you. As the 
Father has sent me, even so I send 
you. Receive the Holy Spirit. If you 
forgive the sins of any, they are for- 
given; if you retain the sins of any, 
they are retained. (Exit Jesus) 

ANDREW: It was he! He is risen! 

BARTHOLOMEW: He is alive! He is 
with us! 

PHILIP: I saw the nail prints in his 
hands! 

Juve: Did you see his side? (Knock 
on door. Peter rushes to open the 
door.) (Enter Thomas) 
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PETER: Thomas! We have seen the 
risen Lord! 

JOHN: Yes, he was here, in this 
room, with us. 

THoMas: You must be imagining 
things. 

PHILIP: It was Jesus, I tell you. I 
saw the nail prints in his hands! 

THomas: Unless I see in his hands 
the print of the nails, and place my 
finger in the mark of the nails, and 
place my hand in his side, I will not 
believe! 


SCENE III 


(One week after Easter—same room 
—on stage: Peter, John, Matthew, 
Thomas, Philip, Bartholomew, James 
the Lesser) (Knock on door. One dis- 
ciple unlocks door. Enter four dis- 
ciples—Andrew, James, Jude, Simon.) 


ANpDREW: I don’t think it is neces- 
sary to hide behind locked doors. I 
have seen several centurians and they 
didn’t seem to be looking for anyone. 

JAMES THE GREATER: Someone told 
me that Caesar is almost persuaded 
that the Lord has arisen. 

THomMas: Maybe so, but I don’t 
think we should take any chances (Ex- 
amines and locks door). : 

ANDREW: This has really been a 
wonderful week. I feel much better 
now. It really seems foolish now after 
all of our experience with the Master 
that we should not have expected his 
resurrection. 

JOHN: Now he can be a real King. 
King of men’s hearts all over th 
world. King of the Kingdom of God. 
I shall never forsake him. 

JAMES THE Lesser: It’s the talk o 
the whole city of Jerusalem. Someon 
said the high priest was ashamed t 


how his face. He should be. 

JOHN: Just think, one week ago he 
tood right here in this room with us. 
SIMON: And he ate fish with us. 

MATTHEW: I wonder when he will 
ppear again. Maybe tonight! 

THoMas: You men say you have 
een the Lord, but I haven’t seen him. 
\ week has passed, why haven't I 
een him? 

BARTHOLOMEW: Thomas, you just 
iaven’t been at the right places at the 
ight time. Why don’t you stay around 
vith us more? The trouble with you is, 
hat you run around looking out for 
ourself. 

THomas: If a person doesn’t look 
uut for himself, who will? 

_ JouHN: That isn’t what our Lord 
aught us. You know better than that, 
Chomas. He said that our Father looks 
vut for us even as he does the lillies 
f the field and the fowl of the air. 
Tuomas: That sounds good, but 
vhere is the Lord now. Why didn’t 
he Father look after him? He let him 
lie like a criminal. 

BARTHOLOMEW: But I tell you, He 
s not dead, He is alive, more alive 
han ever before. 

THOMAS: That’s what you say. 


(Disciples talk among themselves) 
‘Another disciple examines door) 


PETER: The real trouble with you, 
[homas, is that you doubt the power 
»f God. Didn’t you hear him say “I 
aave power to lay down my life and 
_ have power to take it up again’? 
“an’t you believe that? 

THomas: I suppose so, but do you 
realize, nothing like this has ever hap- 
sened before. No one has ever had 
ais side pierced like his was and lived 
10 tell the story. He had no medical 


treatment. I just can’t see it. 

PETER: You saw his power when 
he raised that dead boy down at Nain. 
There’s Jairus’ daughter, and others 
—Lazarus, we all know Lazarus; You 
know he was dead for three days. We 
saw him last week. He’s alive isn’t he ? 

THomas: Yes, but he wasn’t cruci- 
fied. (Disciples talk among themselves, 
wagging heads) Besides, you didn’t 
believe either, until you saw him! 
Peter, have you gotten your boat back 
yet? When are you going to start 
fishing ? 

PETER: I am not going back into 
the fishing business, Thomas. I am 
still a disciple of our living Lord. I 
shall never forsake him. 

THomas: Living, I wish I could 
believe it. 

PeTER: Thomas, you provoke me. 
Why can’t you believe your brethren. 
Mary saw him, the women saw him, 
Cleopas and Mathias saw him, all of 
us saw him. He ate with us—would 
Mary Magdalene lie about it? Do you 
think all of us are lying. 

Tuomas: I am very sorry, but I 
must say again, unless I see in his 
hands the print of the nails and put 
my finger into the print of the nails 
and put my hand into his side, I will 
not believe—any more than you did. 


(Flash—Ap pearance of the Lord) 


Jesus: Peace be unto you (To 
Thomas) Thomas reach hither thy 
finger and see my hands; and reach 
out thy hand and put it into my side; 
and be not faithless, but believing. 

Tuomas: (Falling at his feet) My 
Lord and My God! 

Jesus: Because thou hast seen me, 
thou hast believed; Blessed are they 
who have not seen, yet have believed. 
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Muscles and horseplay 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa., 


donated by the leaguers of St. 


Cleaning up your meeting room can 


be fun (it says here). 


ihe IS spring house cleaning time. 
This month for your social why 
don’t you follow tradition and not only 
have a party but also clean your meet- 
ing room. Most league meeting rooms 
would look much better if they would 
have a good cleaning. 

Invitations can be very simple. Just 
write on a card the following infor- 
mation: 
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Try it and find out 


Put on your work clothe 
and help us clean house a 
(place) on (date and time) 
Come to help sweep out th 
dust and sweep in a goo 
time. 


If you like to make the invitations 


elaborate, write the invitations on 
note cut in the shape of a dustpan o 
sweeper and send them in envelopes 


Mark’s 
give meeting room a new paint job. 


' 
| 


After the leaguers have arrived, pin 
their backs cards which name some 
plement that is employed in clean- 
x. For example, the cards might 
ve on them the words: Broom, dust 
th, furniture polish, window clean- 
water, soap, rug beater. You can 
: the name of an implement more 
in once. Instruct the leaguers to try 
find out what implement they have 
their card by asking questions of 
other leaguers that can be answered 
yes or no. After they guess what 
 catd says, they are to take the 
d off and keep it. 
Now divide the leaguers into two 
ups and have each group choose 
captain. Name one group the 
‘ooms”’ and the other the “mops’’. 
id the brooms out of the room and 
e the mops a bag containing twenty 
1 articles like a spool of thread, 
ce of bubble gum, a picture of a 
vie star, a tube of toothpaste, etc. 
ve the mops hide these in one-half 
the room. Send them out and have 
brooms come in and have them 
e 20 identical items in the other 
f of the room. 
After the items have been hidden, 
¢ both groups come in and hunt 
the articles that the opposing team 
hidden. Give the captain of each 
n a list of the articles, and have 
check off the articles as the team- 
es bring the articles to him. The 
team to find all of the articles 


Ss. 


Arnold Tiemeyer, a freshman at 
Wittenberg College, is a member 
f the Luther League of America 
ecreation committee and treasurer 
f the Central States LL. 


When all of the articles are found 
ask the leaguers to show the cards that 
they had pinned on their backs earlier 
in the evening. Then give each leaguer 
the implement that his card names. 
Instruct each team to start cleaning the 
side of the room to which they were 
assigned earlier in the evening. They 
may trade implements with anyone in 
the room. The girls can dust and wash 
the windows. The boys can mop the 
floors and move furniture. 

While the leaguers are working, 
someone can start songs. Sing what- 
ever you like—something to keep you 
happy while you work. 

If you have time (it will depend on 
the size of the area you have to clean) 
here is another game to play. Divide 
the gang into small groups of four or 
five. To each of these small groups 
give a few of the odd articles that 
you used before and instruct them to 
use them in a skit. 

The only rules are that they have 
5 minutes to prepare the skit and 
that they use all of the articles that 
they have been given. You will be 
surprised at the acting talent in your 
league. 

Eats 


Time for the refreshments. The re- 
freshments should be simple and in- 
formal. (Something that will not get 
the room messed up again!) Coke and 
donuts might just be the thing. The 
losing side in the race serves the re- 
freshments. 

Now that you have your league 
room clean, you might want to close 
with a short devotion. It could be 
built around I John 1: 7-9, using the 
thought that just as we have cleaned 
our league room, we should cleanse 
our hearts. 
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ENT MOVIES 


Benny Goodman's quartet beats out “Avalon” at re-enactment of the famous Carnegi 
Hall jazz concert of 1938, first swing session in the staid, long-hair music hall 


Exciting Instrumental Solos Mark 


“The Benny Goodman Story” 


Somebody made a fortunate choice 
here as Steve Allen not only resembles 
the King of Swing physically but also 
does a neat job of clarinet fingering 
during the band numbers. Donna Reed, 
never photographed to better advan- 
tage, is the Park Avenue longhair 
(musically speaking) who falls in 
love with the number one star of the 
jazz era. 

It’s a one-sided romance for a time, 
however, as Steve, it seems, can only 
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speak with a clarinet; but she maste 
the art of being able to read betwee 
the notes and the film ends with h 
nodded assent to him from the aud 
ence at Carnegie Hall on the occasi 
of the first swing concert thete. T 
real B.G. did the sound track, a 
there are some exciting instrument 
solos by a number of top-ranked p 
sonalities playing themselves. Tech 
color. 


The Court-Martial of 
silly Mitchell” 
(Warner Bros.) 


Many who have taken a large and 
wulti-purposed air force for granted 
ay not realize that it was not always 
ius... indeed that it took the volun- 
ty sacrifice of one man’s career to 
unch it! That sensational military 
ial (and the motives underlying it) 
the basis for this dramatic film 
arring Gary Cooper, with Charles 
ickford, Ralph Bellamy, and Rod 
eiger. 
Prophetic utterances of thirty years 
go are startlingly fulfilled in the light 
~ recent experiences (Pearl Harbor, 
reaking the sound barrier, even the 
itting up of an Air Force Academy). 
acks humor or romance, but a con- 
lientious documentary approach sus- 
ins interest, and the variety of partici- 
ants who were later to loom large in 
merican politics and aviation pro- 
des. the personality note. Cinema- 
rope and WarnerColor. 


At Gunpoint” 
: (Allied Artists) 


Fred MacMurray, owner of Plain- 
ew’s general store, gains a reputation 
hen with a lucky shot he foils a bank 
lbbery. Spurred by a desire for 
venge, the outlaws in two attempts 
cceed only in mistaking other people 
t Fred; however, obviously they will 
turn a third time. 

Once the town’s hero, Fred (and 
fe Dorothy Malone, son Tommy 
+ttig) is now shunned, then re- 
iested to leave—to avoid more blood- 
ved. For native son Fred this is the 
st straw and he thereupon reads the 
wnsfolk the riot act before going 


out to make a lone stand. Thus shamed 
the citizens reverse themselves again 
and capture the robbers as they boldly 
attack in broad daylight. 
Unpretentious western with civic 
righteousness theme. CinemaScope and 
Technicolor. 
By EUGENE HOEFTMAN 


Irate townspeople force Fred MacMurray 
to take lone stand against bank robbers. 
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A Potpourri—W hat'll you have? 


HE-MANNERS. By Robert H. Loeb, 
Jr. New York: Association Press. 
183 pages. $2.95. 

What Emily Post did for etiquette 
in general, Robert H. Loeb, Jr. does 
for male etiquette in particular in He- 
Manners. Boys, he lines up his advice 
in as originally-written lines as you've 
ever read. And it’s on subjects right 
down your alley: 

Dating etiquette, which he calls 
“The Manual of Arms,” dining eti- 
quette—"‘Dinetiquette,’’ driving  eti- 
quette—"'Pardon My Carbon Monox- 
ide,” dress etiquette—Time to At- 
tire,’ to name a few. 

Any he-man — from_ teen-age 
through the last of his twenties—will 
be a better he-mannered male if he 
will accept the common-sense etiquette 
found on these 183 pages of print! 

LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


FORTUNE TRAIL. By Dickson Reyn- 
olds. New York: Funk and Wag- 
nalls Co. 213 pages. $2.75. 

Dickson Reynolds’ novel points up 
the value of having a goal in life. It 
shows that initiative, drive, and a firm 
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faith will pay off with rewards fa 
exceeding our wildest dreams. 

Mark Hilyard’s brother Orville, 
lured to the State of Washington b 
the hope of finding gold and gettin; 
rich quick. When Mark loses all con 
tact with Orville he sets forth on ; 
bold venture to find him. 

Mark’s treacherous journey provide 
him with thrills a plenty—includins 
wrestling with a mountain lion, put 
ting out fires, carrying dynamite uj 
steep cliffs, and matching wits agains 
a crooked mine stock dealer. 

Fortune Trail arouses a vivid imag 
ination in the reader that places hin 
in the shoes of Mark. 

—LAWRENCE SEH) 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE UNWILLING HEART. B 
Catherine Marshall. New York 
ip Sic nae 246 pages. $3.00. 

‘My mother says I shouldn't asso 
ciate with her any longer.” 

“Her father embezzled and tand 
in the jug.” 

These are some of the remarks ma 
when Linda’s father was charged wi 


‘mbezzlement and sent to prison for 

year. Linda Doverman had been 
ery close to her father and protected 
»y him from any financial worries. 

After Linda’s father is taken away, 
the worked hard to regain her popu- 
ar place in school activities. Through 
ier efforts in basketball and tennis, 
ihe won her battle and again felt the 
«cceptance she needed and desired. 

How Linda came to accept responsi- 
lity, how she helped and was helped 
vy her friends, and her boy troubles 
aakes warm and enjoyable reading for 
sounger teen-agers. 

ELAINE KERN 

7ictoria, Texas 


THE UNITED NATIONS AND 
HOW IT WORKS. By David 
Cushman Coyle. New York: New 
American Library of World Litera- 
ture, Inc. 208 pages. 35c. 

In a day in which the UN bears the 
label of “our best hope for an earthly 
peace,” all youth, and _ especially 
Christian youth, should welcome the 
chance to gain a fundamental knowl- 
edge and appreciation of the organi- 
zation. A full, yet concise, explanation 
of the structure, functions, problems, 
and achievements of the UN can be 
yours in a good evening’s reading. 

NEIL LUEBKE 

Fremont, Nebr. 


Essentials You Can Learn! 


Four things a man must learn to do 


If he would make his record true; 


To think without confusion, clearly— 


To love his fellowmen, sincerely— 


To act from honest motives, purely— 


To trust in God and Heaven, securely—Henry Van Dyke. 


Learn these four essentials at a Lutheran college! 


Carthage College, Carthage, Illinois 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Penna. 
Hartwick College, Oneonta, New York 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. 
Marion College, Marion, Virginia 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Penna. 
Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. 


Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

Thiel College, Greenville, Penna. 

Wagner Lutheran College, Staten Island, 
NYS 

Waterloo College, Waterloo, Ont., 
Canada 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 


The Board of Education, The United Lutheran Church in America 
2633 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 9, D. C. 


WORSHIP THE LORD 


Devotional Series follows church year 


The devotional readings for 1956 
are being selected for Luther Life by 
Dr. John W. Doberstein, professor 
at the Lutheran Seminary in Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 


You can focus your devotions for the whole week on a theme and text 
from the Sunday gospel. A title paints a picture on which to center your daily 
meditation. 


By reading the weekly text and psalm and the daily Bible reference, then 
meditating, and offering silent prayer, you will have created a simple, satisfy- 
ing devotion. 


March 1—Jeremiah 20:7-13 
March 2—Hebrews 5:4-10 
March 3—Matthew 21:33-46 


March 4 Third Sunday in Lent 
The Lamb of God 
For the week 
Text: “The Son of man came not to be served but to serve, and to 
give his life as a ransom for many.”” Matthew 20:28. 
EpisTLE: Ephesians 5:1-9 
GosPEL:Luke 11:14-28 
PSALM 25 
March 5—I Peter 1:13-21 
March 6—Mark 6:7-13 
March 7—Luke 22:24-30 
March 8—Luke 4:38-44 
March 9—I Corinthians 4:9-16 
March 10—Isaiah 40:1-6 
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March 11 Fourth Sunday in Lent 
The Bread of Life 
For the week 
Text: “Unless a grain of wheat falls into the earth and dies, it remains 
alone; but if it dies, it bears much fruit.” John 12:24. 
EpisTLE: Galatians 4:21—5:1la 
GosPEL: John 6:1-15 
PSALM 122 
March 12—John 6:22-29 
March 13—I Kings 19:1-8 
March 14—Mark 12:28-34 
March 15—John 6:47-59 
March 16—John 12:20-26 
March 17—John 8:21-30 


March 18 Fifth Sunday in Lent 
The High Priest 
For the week 
Text: “Christ says: For their sake I consecrate myself, that they also 
may be consecrated in truth.” John 17:19. 
EpisTLE: Hebrews 9:11-15 
GosPEL: John 8:46-59 
PSALM 43 
March 19—Hebrews 7:23-27 
March 20—John 7:1-13 
March 21—John 13:31-35 
March 22—Hebrews 10:1-10 
March 23—John 11:47-55 
March 24—Exodus 32:30-34 


March 25 Palm Sunday 
The Man of Sorrows 
For the week 

Text: ‘He shall divide the spoil with the strong; because he poured 

out his soul to death and bore the sin of many.” Isaiah 53:12. 
EpIsTLE: Philippians 2:5-11 
GosPEL: Matthew 21:1-9 
PSALM 22 


March 26—Isaiah 50:5-10 

March 27—Hebrews 9:16-28 
arch 28—Hebrews 4:15-5:9 

March 29—Matthew 22:2-13 
arch 30—Isaiah 53:4-12 
arch 31—Matthew 27:57-66 
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CLATPER BY CONRAD, JR. 


O*V Tuesday afternoon during Holy 
Week last year, as I was passing 
one of the massive Roman Catholic 
cathedrals in the city of Philadelphia, 
I was stopped by a pretty little girl 
about age 11. As she approached 
me she said: 

“Mister, won't you please buy a 
chance on one of fifty hams which 
will be raffled off this week?” 

Courteously, I explained to her that 
I was an anti-rafling Protestant, who 
looked with misgivings about such a 
method of raising funds for anything, 
especially church-centered needs. 

As I took leave of the little lass, I 
happened to glance at the doorway to 
the cathedral over which was a large 
sign with these words! ‘Remember! 
Tnree Hours of Agony on Good Fri- 
day!” 

I thought: “Gamblers at Christ's 
Cross; raflers on the front steps of a 
Roman Catholic cathedral.” I asked 
myself the question: “Did Christ die 
that his children might sell chances 
on boiled hams during his Holy 
Week?” 

About a month after this experience, 
the Philadelphia papers were headline- 
happy with alarm-spreading articles 
about the gambling trend among the 
junior high and high school students 
in the city. City youth authorities were 
estimating that at least 50% of the 
young people were actively participat- 
ing in gambling ventures of one sort 
or another. 

Frankly, I’m surprised that the 
figure isn’t higher, especially in view 
of the large Roman Catholic parochial 
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school population in the city. Even the 
grammar school kids make their rounds 
several times each year to all houses 
in the neighborhood, selling chances 
on everything from turkeys to Thun- 
derbirds. When a church sanctions 
gambling, kids will find it mighty easy 
to put up a condoning argument for 
their betting, raffling, and get-some- 
thing-for-nothing tendencies. 

Fortunately, not all churches put 
their stamp of approval on gambling. 
The Lutheran Church is one of the 
anti - gambling denominations. Our 
church looks upon gambling as a com- 
bination of both stealing and coveting 
—each of which is a violation of God’s 
commandments. In convention the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
unanimously approved the following 
action—an action which has never 
been rescinded: 

“We request pastors and church 
leaders to urge upon Christians the 
need for conscientious avoidance of 
everything that bears any taint of the 
gambling spirit; to be scrupuously care- 
ful that all money-raising efforts of 
their respective congregations or auxili- 
ary Organizations be scriptural and 
therefore above reproach in this re- 
spect; to seek the repeal of all legis- 
lation that legalizes gambling; and to 
use every . . . power to destroy this 
foe, so destructive of the moral fibre 
of our civilization.” 

The Luther League of America 


amens this statement wholeheartedly — 
in its program of social action. Are — 


you making this action of the ULCA 
a part of your everyday action ? 


